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societies administering good-will to others often have not 
enough left over to protect their own, only shows that 
human beings in no wise lifted above their fellows in 
temperament and self-control are engaged i in these agencies 
for good. Ministers themselves, leaders in religion, have 
been known to exhibit the same disparity between func- 
tion and personality. No better illuminated text for a 
new year could be found for display on the walls of a 
church study than these words of noble counsel which 
have also behind them the consistency of the remarkable 


man who wrote them. 
i 


Some old-fashioned truths cannot be shelved with 
that title. It is not enough to say that they are old- 
fashioned. It is only necessary to determine whether 
they are true. ‘The identification of truth with time 
confuses the passing with the permanent. Fashions 
grow old, statements get old-fashioned, emphasis changes, 
and forms become antiquated, but once a truth is enunci- 
ated, time drops away from it, and it stands fresh and 
new forever. When we come upon it in ancient record 
we call it strangely modern. It is neither ancient nor 


modern. Itis simply true. Its truth, not its age, makes 
it classic. Some of the so-called discoveries are as old 
as man. A new generation which has thought it out 


for itself calls a truth modern. It may have dismissed 
the same truth as outgrown when it met that truth 
clad in quaint expression. It may have refused to re- 
ceive what has been handed down from a former genera- 
tion and at the same time gloried in the same thing 
under some contemporary name. ‘The latest thing is 
no better than the oldest merely for that reason. ‘To 
say ‘‘advanced’’ hypnotizes a good many people, so 
that they go wherever they may be led, just as to say 
“established”’ puts others to sleep. It is a mark of en- 
lightenment and emancipation nowadays to be unre- 
strained about subjects which not long ago people agreed 
in thinking unsuitable for general conversation. ‘The 
more propriety is shocked, the more some rather young 
people think themselves superior to their elders. Pru- 
dishness, and concealment of what ought to be known, 
need to be relegated to the past. 
cacy, and a fine sense of protection for what is of precious 
privacy are still admirable. None of the sie oh of 
candor compensate for their violation. 
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ONE aspect of war has not been considered at its full 
worth, and that is its insanity. If a man suddenly goes 
crazy, threatening the lives of those about him, an extra 
force is required to subdue him and to keep him from doing 
harm. ‘There is no question that force is necessary, and 
its use is an exercise of full love and kindness. The fact 
that better understanding of insanity has brought in 
gentler methods, that cruel restraints are done away, 
and that the use of freedom and pleasant diversions, 
particularly music, has entirely changed the treatment 
of the insane, has no bearing on the conditions which 
still require physical restraint, and sometimes the utmost 
force. War is this insanity writ large. It cannot be 
managed on the lines of normal human relations. Dr. Hale 
once exclaimed, after patiently listening to a man of the 
fanatical sort, “The good Lord can manage crazy men, 
but I can’t.’ No one can manage a really crazy man 
or collection of men on principles which apply to normal 
human nature. Such principles were never proclaimed 
with reference to abnormal human nature. They can be 
maintained only among people who have full possession 
of their senses. Brooding on fancied wrongs, nursing 
antipathies till they become obsessions, segregating 
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hatreds where they cannot be modified by the general - 
disposition, alienating the mind from itself, and cherish- 
ing vindictiveness will make people virtually i insane; and 
for protection against them other people must employ “7 
force. They must only be sure that in employing this 
means of control they do not themselves fall into the same 
spirit, and vitiate their right to control others by losing 
control of themselves. 

wt 


One of the rights into which the present generation 
has come is the right to a voice each in his own affec- 
tion, even before he has a voice. When children come 
to choose for themselves they are not slow to repel the 
invading host of relatives and visitors who think the 
young belong to any one who can seize them, but while 
they are helpless they need defenders who have the 
courage of the new ideas of infancy. Now they have 
them, and babies are treated like human beings, not 
like lap-dogs. It is no longer assumed that every one 
who sees them can toss them about, and smother them, 
and frighten them, and endanger their health for amuse- 
ment’s sake. Even in a cradle life may be lived well. 
There was never a picture of the infancy which represented 
the child Jesus as anywhere but in his mother’s care. 
No shepherd, no wise man, or even king, let adoration 
and worship become anything less. Every baby has 
a right to similar respect and dignity, and as infants 
grow into childhood the thoughts which grow too, and the 
opinions about elders, would furnish much instruction 
if they could be expressed. ‘Those who are impatient of 
the new ways, and. think the babies need more of their 
affection than they are allowed to give them, should 
try to imagine, as they cannot remember, how they 
themselves felt when they were little. The less med- 
dling and interference, the better growth; and we think 
the lesson a good one for those who dare not let others 
think for themselves, and persist in treating men and ~ 
women religiously after the same manner as they treat 
infants. Working out one’s own salvation rather than 
having it handed out is good for the growth i the 
soul. 


In for Life. 


This does not refer to any convict. It is the expression 
of a woman who is employed as a stenographer in a Cal- 
ifornia town. She lives at the village hotel, and very 
courteously answered some questions which a traveller 
propounded. When one question was too much for her 
the visitor said, ‘‘ Here is a map; let us look at that.” 
“I never look at a map,’’ she replied. “When you are 
in for life, you don’t like maps. 

In that laconic remark was probably a long, dull story, ‘ 
and a story that would fit a good many lives more or 
less closely. Here was a woman tied to a task, and tied 
so fast that even the proximity of glorious visions which — : 
people crossed continents and oceans to see opened no 
opportunity for her. Her employment was a sort 
prison for her. If she had a vacation it was probably 
at her own expense, and her income did not permit — 
travelling expenses, especially in California. There was 
a bit of true pathos in her situation, and in the jaun 
spirit with which she carried it off. It started up a 
rapid train of recollections and observations which n 
life seem for a moment made up of nothing jets 
alleys of impossible futures. wir 

Yet there was one fate which this ent 
herself which was not forced upon t t i 
which a good many people in hard cit 
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_- great mistake for her not to look at maps. Looking at 
‘maps represents a possibility which no untoward condi- 
tion can close. After the bitterness of regret is over, 
and the poison of envy, which is at the root of a good deal 
of the bitterness, is neutralized, the value of a map en- 
larges. If used in the spirit in which it is given, a map 
may become as interesting and rewarding to the stay-at- 
home as it is to the traveller. We can think of some 
| travellers who have not got half so much out of their 
q maps and their travels as some shut-ins we know have 
} got out of the maps by themselves. In fact, the people 
[ who travel and consult their maps find the zest of their 
interest to consist of that something in a map which 
represents what is just beyond their itinerary. ‘To come 
home in the belief that he has seen everything makes a 
man not so very welcome to his friends. If we were 
unnecessarily diffuse in our conversation with him we 
should tell him that his account was uninteresting and 
that he was a bore. We might add that the reason of 
his tiresomeness was that his study of maps took him no 
further than he went himself. He was a prisoner of 
- content as hopelessly as our friend the stenographer was 
a prisoner of hope. 
The charm of the map is that it does show continually 
| what no one can reach, and so gives a touch of experience 
otherwise impossible. ‘There the exploring instinct born 
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in man has unfatiguing, and inexpensive, and practically - 


unlimited exercise. If it is a map spread on a globe, a 
big earth-like globe after the fashion now unfortunately 
old and rare, so that one can roll the continents and 
oceans round their axis, and lay his hands on the many 
colored lands, and bound across seas at will, the pleasure 
is quite beyond definition. It is almost supernatural. 
Is there a school without such a globe? ‘There is laughter 

for gods. 
Of course, a little imagination is of the greatest 
assistance in such a venture. One who cannot tell how 
things will look without seeing them, who has to hang a 
picture to know where it belongs, will not like maps. 
But it is the virtue of a map to impart some such sus- 
ceptibility to those who are slenderly endowed by nature. 
It should be by all means the kind of map we have men- 
tioned, drawn on a globe. The geographers have no 
one to blame for the number of those who do not like 
maps but the people who will print maps flat and in 
sections, with as many scales as there are sections. We 
should call it vivisection, this cutting up the world just 
to get it into a book. ‘There ought to be compulsory 
examination on the globe before children are ever shown 
a geography. ‘The curiosities that lie hidden in familiar 
facts may be used to stimulate interest; how, for in- 
stance, the eastern end of the Panama Canal is west of 
a the western end, and how near South America is to 
Africa, and that Vladivostok is as far south as Marseilles. 
But if these things are dry, there is the fascination of 
discovery. Though the maps must always be a little 
_-_—__— behind the travelled geographer, the friend and intimate 
___—__— of maps will be a good deal ahead of every one else. He 
_-—s ean :~take long journeys every day. He can hunt out 
__- points of interest the tourist never hears of, and when 
the tourist gets tiresome with his train-times and jaded 
adjectives, the man of the map comes in with startling 
¥ _ familiarities gained without a ticket, which strike the 
_. personally conducted dumb. Kant did not have to 
leave Konigsberg to know more about London Bridge 
_ than any of the millions who cross it, and any one can 
___ be enough of a philosopher to profit by his example. If 
early morning acquaintance in the California town 
s, and whenever she chooses, she may get out of 
ty stockade by way of a map, and be found so 
g and indispensable to some available inquirer 
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as to be let out in a way at once more romantic and 
matter-of-fact. 

If we were preaching a sermon we should reinforce our 
parable with many actual experiences of life sentences 
which have not held their victims. Florence Nightingale, 
for thirty years exerting an influence which brought 
statesmen and royalty to her sick-room, and command- 
ing cabinets and kingdoms to her cause, so that in old 
age she accomplished what the freedom of vigor by itself 
could not have achieved, is a proof which will always be 
inspiring. ‘There are countless persons—every neighbor- 
hood has them—who are doing the same thing. ‘Their 
walls, however thick and high, make no prison for them. 
Poor, decrepit, crippled, and lonely, they keep a brave 
spirit, and light cheer in others to the shame of all who 
complain of their lot. They show that the only prison 


is made by the mind, and that in any fate the soul can 
open a gate and make its own deliverance. D. 


William Henry Lyon. 


Dr. Lyon’s sudden death will be felt as a personal loss 
by many readers of the Christian Register. He is remem- 
bered lovingly in households in Ellsworth, Me., where, 
ordained over forty-two years ago, he gave five years of his 
young manhood with characteristic devotion and faith- 
fulness. ‘The minister at Ellsworth was a sort of bishop 
for the scattered liberal people in the neighboring towns 
in that part of the State. In and about old Roxbury 
there will be friends to tell how the young minister, called 
from Maine to the Mt. Pleasant Church, finding the 
situation impossible by reason of a changed population, 
and catching the vision of a new and strong church in a 
growing neighborhood a mile away, infused his faith in 
the somewhat hazardous enterprise into the minds of a 
small but loyal congregation and carried it through to 
success. Wherever in Roxbury people came to know 
the minister, and especially in the time of their trials and 
bereavements, they will be telling the same story of affec- 
tionate and earnest devotion to all their interests. There 
will be those who were children in the Sunday-school who 
will remember his quick friendliness toward them, and 
his thoughtful attention to the work of the school. They 
will recall how he knew all the best music, how well he 
could sing and make verses also. ‘There are homes here 
and there which he helped to found, joining in marriage 
the young people whom he had helped to train in the 
ways of justice and love. They will tell us how marriage 
in his use of the service was no mere form recited by rote, 
but a true sacrament, made real by genuine and serious: 
feeling. 

There were sixteen years in Roxbury and then almost 
twenty years more in the Brookline church. Wherever 
Mr. Lyon went people could depend upon him. He was 
scholarly, intelligent, independent in his judgments, sen- 
sitively conscientious, keen-sighted but kindly, always 
the friend of his people, and cheerfully willing to serve 
them. He was never one of those ministers whose thought 
grows thin with the years. He took pains with his work 
and he never stopped thinking or loving. We shall be told 
by his most appreciative hearers that his sermons grew 
in ripeness and wisdom. It would have been impossible 
for him at any time to bring to a congregation careless 
workmanship or an irreverent manner. There was some- 
thing of the skill of the artist in his nature. 

The readers of the Register have had a good deal of 
opportunity to become acquainted with Dr. Lyon’s 
thought. He was for many years one of our editorial 
staff. He enjoyed spending some of his own vacation, 
when the chief editor was away, in tending the paper. 
In other words, he took the kind of enjoyment which a 
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good mind naturally takes in responsible activities. He 
liked the use of his mind in expressing clear thought. 
Such thought is apt to be noticed and remembered. 

Mr. Lyon’s friends will be glad for many good things 
which go to make a good life full. He had the deep and 
abiding satisfactions and friendships which a loyal soul 
earns; he had the joy in music and in nature which comes 
to the poet; he had converse with the loftiest subjects 
of which man can think; he had the minister’s splendid 
calling to do all the good possible; he knew the delights 
of a happy home; he had at last his dismissal through 
the mystic gate with little waiting or pain; while many 
still live to say that they are happier and better for hav- 
ing known him. ; Ce. Di 


Current Copics. 


THE determination of the administration at Washing- 
ton to arrive at an early settlement of the crisis precipi- 
tated between the United States and Austria-Hungary 
by the sinking of the Ancona by an Austro-Hungarian 
submarine was indicated on December 22. In reply 
to the initial representations on the subject, the Govern- 
ment at Vienna had communicated to Washington its 
desire for the submission of proofs establishing the con- 
tention of the United States that the laws of nations had 
been violated by the conduct of the commander of the 
submarine. In its rejoinder the State Department pointed 
out that on the evidence submitted by the Austro-Hun- 
garian chargé-d’ affaires in Washington, the conduct of the 
submarine commander was indefensible, and expressed 
the hope that Austria-Hungary would “ perceive the justice 
of the demands”’ made upon it and “comply with them 
in the same spirit of frankness and with the same concern 
for the good relations now existing between the United 
States and Austria-Hungary which prompted the United 
States to make them.” The note was not regarded as an 
ultimatum, although it insistently reiterated the position 
previously taken. 
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In Austria-Hungary the insistence of the United States 
upon its requirement that the sinking of the Ancona be 
disavowed, and that pledges against the repetition of such 
incidents be given, aroused some bitterness of popular 
feeling. The press referred once more with dissatisfac- 
tion to the “construction of the laws of neutrality which 
enables American manufacturers of munitions to supply 
one of the belligerent camps with war supplies while the 
other is cut off from the American market.” The admiralty 
showed, in its summary of the events which figured in the 
destruction of the Ancona, a decided indisposition to assent 
to any diplomatic course which would involve a dis- 
avowal of the act of the submarine commander. It ap- 
peared, however, that the highest authorities of the 
Government were exerting themselves to bring about a 
peaceful settlement of the issue, and that the German 
Foreign Office was applying to the same end whatever 
influence it possessed over the course of events in the 
adjoining and allied empire. 


THE official announcement that the British War Office 
had abandoned the Suvla Bay and Anzac region on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula was one of the interesting and sig- 
nificant events of the week in the great war. It was ex- 
plained by the War Office that the troops withdrawn from 
the Peninsula, estimated at more than 100,000 men, had 
been transferred to “‘another sphere of operations.” 
Although the new region was not designated, it was 
understood to be either the Balkans or Egypt, with the 
balance of probability inclining to the latter theatre. The 
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news of the decision of the British Cabinet created in 
London a decided sense of relief, in view of the fact that 
the abandonment of the west coast of the Peninsula was 
accomplished with only slight casualties. It has been 
feared that the feat could not be accomplished without 
heavy losses to the retiring troops. As it is, the army 
which has gone to the new sphere is in all probability 
intact as to personnel’ and equipment, so far at least as 
the immediate operation of its retirement is concerned. 
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IN another sense even London made no attempt to deny 
the fact that the abandonment of the Peninsula consti- 
tuted a defeat after heavy sacrifices in the course of the 
fighting which began early last spring. ‘The losses incurred 
by the invading forces in Gallipoli have been among the 
most material that have been suffered in any region of the 
war, when the number of men engaged is considered. On 
account of these losses and of the paucity of the results 
achieved, there had been a strong demand in England 
for an abandonment of the enterprise. It is believed 
that the withdrawal from the Gallipoli Peninsula is an 
initial step in the abandonment of the entire land cam- 
paign at the Strait. It may be considered a certainty, 
however, that the Anglo-French fleet will continue to 
guard the entrance to the Strait, and possibly some of 
the land fortifications under the protection of the naval 
guns will be kept as bases for possible future military 
activities. 

ad 


THE problem of recruiting a greater British army 
without recourse to conscription on a general scale appears 
to have been accomplished by the recruiting campaign 
which Lord Derby has just closed. The activities of 
Lord Derby and the popular response to his appeals 
for more men have been eagerly observed by Britons 
under the stimulus of the prediction that, unless the new 
effort succeeded in creating the army which England 
needs, a bill establishing the principle of compulsory mili- 
tary service in the greatest democracy in Europe would 
be introduced and passed without delay as a measure 
made imperative by the requirements of the situation. 
Even as things now stand, there are apprehensions 
among Englishmen that a further need of troops, if the 
war continues for more than a year, may force the Govern- 
ment to adopt a method so abhorrent to the time-honored 
sense of personal freedom which has been one of the basic 
features of the political structure of the United Kingdom. 
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It is said that, thanks to Lord Derby’s success, Great 
Britain now has between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 men 
under arms or available for immediate summons to the 
colors. ‘The indications of an extension of the scope of 
military activities in the near future make the augmen- 
tation of the British fighting resources in men highly 
desirable from the British point of view. For months 
past various German authorities have been predicting 
that the time would come when Great Britain would have 
to defend the Suez Canal from seizure and destruction, 
and Egypt from invasion. ‘These predictions were based 
upon the successful resistance of the Turks to the Allies’ 
attempt to break through the Dardanelles. The circum- 
stantial story is now told that Gen. von der Goltz, the 
German commander who has been in Ottoman service at 
various times, is actually organizing a. Turko-German 


force for a march to Suez over the Sinai Peninsula, that — 
lines of communication have been established by railway _ 


(5) 
construction, and that the dramatic blow at British over- 


seas communications is not only at hand but actually 
under way. 
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THE position of Greece at the beginning of the week 

became exceedingly grave with the announcement that 

Germany was about to invade Hellenic territory in pur- 

suit of the Franco-British armies which retreated across 

the Greek frontiers recently, pursued by Bulgarian troops. 

The Bulgarians, acting in complete accord with the policy 

of their allies, the Austro-Germans, refrained from pressing 

4 their attacks upon the Allies beyond the boundary line. 

In the mean while, with the consent of the Greek Govern- 

7 ment, the retiring Franco-British armies fell back to their 

7 _ old base, Salonica, where energetic preparations were 

prosecuted in fortifying the city. It is surmised that 

the Allies will bring reinforcements in large numbers to 

the Greek port where they have established themselves, 

{ and that a new offensive is likely in the early spring, if 

not before. It is to frustrate this projected offensive that 

Germany was making a diplomatic effort at the beginning 

of the week to obtain the right to march through Greek 

_ territory in an attempt to drive the Allies out of Salonica, 

; just as the British and French had marched to attack 

Bulgaria and the Central Powers. 

4 
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Brevitties, 


Self-appointed prophets frequently appear; the won- 
der of it is that so rapidly they disappear. 


: A virile and efficient manhood controlled by magnani- 
-mous ideas and principles is “preparedness”’ of the best 
kind, whether for war or peace. 


The sadness of the world to-day makes Christmas 
something other than the wholly joyous festival it used 
to be. At such a time, thank heaven for children. 


When for a sufficient length of time men have offered 
up fruitless prayers and vain oblations the truth will 
dawn upon them that man, not God, is the war-maker, 
and a new era of righteous activity will begin. 


They who always seek amusements as a relief for 
overwork and care forget that the words “happiness,” 
“enjoyment,” and ‘“blessedness’”’ denote emotions and 
states of mind which are not in the least amusing. 


: Letters to the Editor. 
{ Rabindranath Tagore. 


* To the Editor of the Christian Regtister:— 

= May I call the attention of admirers of Mr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore to the fact that the Modern Review, of 
Calcutta, is to begin in its coming January number the 
publication of ‘‘ Autobiographical Reminiscences” of the 
distinguished poet, with illustrations, separately printed 
on art paper, by Mr. Gagandranath Tagore, a near rela- 
5 tive, who is perhaps the most eminent artist in India. 

Since the poet was honored with the Nobel Prize the 
_* British Government has conferred upon him the Order 
of Knighthood. So now he is Sir Rabindranath. It is 
universally conceded that the author of the “Gitanjali” 
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song offerings) and the “‘Sadhana’’ is one of the fresh 
riginal minds of our age, with a unique and very 
assage for the Occident as well asthe Orient. His 
is both striking and winning, and he has had 
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a remarkably interesting mental history. Hence his 
“Autobiographical Reminiscences,’’ written with the 
charm of style which characterizes everything from his 
pen, cannot fail to be interesting and attractive in a very 
high degree. 

For the information of any who may desire to secure 
these Reminiscences I will say that the Modern Review 
may be obtained by sending an international post-office 
money-order for $3 (the annual subscription price) to the 
publishers. Address Modern Review, 310-3-1 Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta, India. The review is one of the best, 
if not the very best, in India. It is quite worth the 
price entirely aside from the literary contributions of 
Sir Rabindranath. I have often been asked by persons 
in this country who are interested in India to name a 
monthly magazine that will give full and reliable in- 
formation regarding Indian thought, life, ideals, and 
progress. I do not hesitate to recommend the Modern 
Review. It ought to be widely known here. Indeed, 
it ought to be in the reading-rooms of all our large public 
libraries and all our more important universities, as 
well as in many private libraries. It will be of especial 
interest to Unitarians to know that its founder and 
editor, Prof. Ramananda Chatterjee, is one of the most 
active and honored as well as one of the most scholarly 
leaders of the Brahmo-Somaj. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

NEw York, N.Y. 


The Comparative Study of Religions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I know not where Mr. Batchelor, in your issue of 
November 25, finds Prof. Max Miiller’s use of the phrase 
“‘comparative religion.” I quite assent to Mr. Batchelor’s 
view of the question, and it is possible the Oxonian may 
have at an early period of his brilliant lectures, without 
thought, let fall the term quoted. But in 1894, I think, 
—certainly not later than 1896,—I was, together with Prof. 
J. Estlin Carpenter, conversing with him at his home in 
Oxford, seated on his grounds. I asked him if the term 
“comparative religion’? was not a misnomer. With 
indignant emphasis he replied: “‘Assuredly it is. One 
might as well speak of ‘comparative goodness’ or ‘com- 
parative justice.’’’ Mr. Batchelor will, Iam sure, forgive 
me for thus doing justice to an immortal, whose work we 
both admire. 

CHARLES MELLEN TYLER, 
Emeritus Professor of Cornell University. 
ScRANTON, Pa. 


Temperance Tracts. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Mr. Sunderland has accused the Unitarians of having 
volumes of out-of-date tracts. The Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society pleaded guilty at once, and now offers free 
for racks and general distribution the following new 
pamphlets: “All the Facts against Alcohol,’ Irving 
Fisher; ‘‘The Menace of Drink,’ Charles W. Eliot; 
“Ts Moderate Drinking Justified?’’ answers from life 
insurance companies, Samuel Wilson; ‘“‘Is Beer the 
Cure for the Drink Evil?” answers from Germany, J. H. 
Crooker; ‘‘Alcohol versus The People,’’ Lewis Theiss 
(popular); ‘‘Booze and Baseball,” Heyle Fullerton (for 
boys); ‘How to Help the Anti-Alcohol Movement: 
Things to Do,” Elizabeth Tilton; ‘Prohibition, Does 
it Help?” answers from Prohibition States; ‘“‘My Con- 
version to National Prohibition,” Edgar Swan Wiers; 
“National Prohibition a Job-maker,”’ Irving Fisher. 


ELIZABETH TILTON. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Good Thoughts for Evil Times. 


The hope of Truth grows stronger day by day; 
I hear the soul of Man around me waking, 
Like a great sea, its frozen fetters breaking, 
And flinging up to heaven its sunlit spray, 
Tossing huge continents in scornful play, 
And crushing them, with din of grinding thunder, 
That makes old emptinesses stare in wonder; 
The memory of a glory passed away 
Lingers in every heart, as in the shell 
Resounds the bygone freedom of the sea, 
And every hour new signs of promise tell 
That the great soul shall once again be free, 
For high, and yet more high, the murmurs swell 
Of inward strife for truth and liberty. 
—Lowell. 


Oriental Religions and Unitarianism. 


REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


When at the meeting of Unitarian ministers in Chan- 
ning Hall, Rev. Clay MacCauley threw at his audience 
the question, ‘‘Why should we send a Unitarian mission 
to Japan?” the present writer answered promptly and 
with emphasis, ‘“‘Because had it not been for contact 
with the Oriental nations and religions by the merchants 
of Salem and other seaports of New England there would 
not be a Unitarian church in America to-day.” As this 
statement was new and interesting to some who heard 
it, the request was made that it be written out for the 
Christian Register, with the reasons for it that could not 
be produced in a short address. 

When near fifty years ago I was settled in Salem, Mass., 
I found there four prosperous Unitarian churches. Study- 
ing the history of them I was surprised to find that almost 
the entire body of foreign merchants, shipmasters, and 
supercargoes engaged in trade with Oriental nations were 
congregated in these four Unitarian churches. There 
were in 1825 four Unitarian societies: the First Congre- 
gational Society, founded in 1629; the Second Church, in 
1718; the North Meeting-house Society, in 1773; the 
Barton Square Church, in 1824. At this time there were 
three Congregational churches of the orthodox type, 
founded in 1735, 1774, and 1803. 

As the people of Salem during the fifty years of its 
commercial prosperity were almost wholly supported by 
commerce and the various trades and professions that 
naturally grouped themselves around it, it would be 
natural to suppose that a similar phenomenon would be 
discovered in all the religious societies of the town, but 
the slightest investigation showed that this was not the 
case. The foreign merchants and their dependents were 
not found in them. ‘Take as an example of this fact a 
comparison of the constituency of the Howard Street 
Church, founded in 1803, and the Barton Square Church, 
founded in 1824. In the former church there were no 
foreign merchants among the original members or those 
who first joined the church after its formation, while 
the church in Barton Square was founded by five men, 
all foreign merchants, who met, subscribed $13,000 to 
build a church, and called to the ministry of it Rev. 
Henry Coleman, one of the ablest and most advanced in 
thought among the Unitarians of that time. ~ 

At this stage of the investigation a question of exceed- 
ingly great interest presented itself. What was the secret 
bond of sympathy that drew these merchants and their 
families together and induced them to liberalize three 
old Congregational churches and found a new one still 
more liberal? ‘The commonly received opinion is that 
Unitarianism in New England was only the natural and 
logical result of the independence of the Pilgrims and 


Puritans and their struggle for political freedom, and 


‘European theologians, had built up a better | 


that the natural tendency toward liberalism was assisted 
by the influence of English theologians; but such con- 
siderations do not even suggest a reason for that uncon- 
scious drift of successful merchants, who did not become 
Unitarian because their ministers read English theo- 
logical treatises, but who chose Unitarian ministers for 
themselves, or went where they might be found. 
A typical case which brings out into clear light the 
mysterious influence that was at work in all the seaport 
towns of New England may be cited from the history of 
the East Church in Salem. Mr. Diman was settled in 
1737 and was for forty years the active minister of the 
parish. In his old age he asked for a colleague. The 
parish elected William Bentley, a young tutor of Harvard 
College, a classmate and friend of James Freeman of 
King’s Chapel in Boston, and a theologian of liberal 
views. Mr. Diman protested that, while he needed a 
colleague, he did not want such a colleague. The parish 
replied that Mr. Bentley was their choice and proceeded 
to ordination. A long contention followed, ended only 
by the death of Mr. Diman in 1788. Mr. Diman had 
been a consistent and outspoken Calvinist, retaining to _ 
the end unchanged and unsoftened the rigors of his creed. © 
His successor immediately laid aside the wig, and the 
creed of which it had so long been a symbol. 
As the East Church was made up almost wholly of 
merchants and mariners engaged in foreign commerce, 
this transaction and the change in the religious beliefs 
of the people without regard to the teaching of the min- 
ister was a peculiar phenomenon, but the explanation is 
so evident that it cannot be overlooked or set aside. 
During the fifty years of commercial prosperity there 
was great intellectual activity, eminent men were pro- 
duced or attracted to the place, boys went to Harvard — 
College by the score and did not consider their education 
finished until they had visited the Far East in some com- 
mercial capacity. There they drank tea with Chinese 
merchants at Hong-Kong, dined with Parsee merchants 
at Bombay, enjoyed the hospitality of Arab princes at 
Mocha, and carried letters to and fro between Mr. Bent- 
ley and the Mohammedans near the Red Sea and the 
great Brahmo reformer, the Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, who 
addressed Robert Rantoul, a Unitarian of Beverly, as 
“a kindred soul.” 
At this time Salem was a hotbed of orthodoxy (a very 
hot bed). ‘To counteract these latitudinarian tendencies 
the theological school at Andover was founded, with its 
professors sworn to opposition ‘“‘not only to atheists and 
infidels, but to Jews, Mohammedans, Arians, Antinomians, 
Arminians, Socinians, Sabellians, Unitarians, and Uni- 
versalists.’”” In 1812 the first missionaries sailed from 
Salem in the brig Caravan to carry to India the gospel 
of total depravity and the eternal doom of all unconverted 
pagans. ‘The Andover oath has long since been abolished 
and the doctrines preached by the first missionaries are — 
almost forgotten, but a hundred years ago they repre-— 
sented what were by the majority thought to be eternal 
verities. The revolt against them was quiet but ViSOl= aos 
ous. Unitarian churches were consolidated, and their a 
supporters declared with emphasis that they did not 
believe that their friends among the Chinese, Parsees, ee x 
Hindoos, and Mohammedans were going to hell. Tas 
Unitarianism spread slowly from the seaport towns, 
carried westward by men and women who first through 
sympathy for their Oriental friends had rejected Calvi 
ism and repudiated its condemnation of the “hea' 
world, and then by exercise of their reason, as 


religious philosophy. Changes similar to their 

been going abroad in all European co he 

Catholics were in contact with Eastern nS ; 
4 hia 
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ere were Unitarians in England, Arminians in Holland, 

: ie id Socinians in Poland and Transylvania, all countries 

in close contact with Persia, Arabia, India, and China. 

Together with Arianism these three forms of liberalism 
took root in New England and flourished for awhile, 
until in the struggle for existence they were supplanted 
by the more modern form of Unitarianism that revealed 
itself to the hearts and consciences of the great assembly 
of rejoicing disciples at Saratoga in 1894. 

A negative proof that Unitarianism in New England 
was not the natural unfolding of the principles of the 
Pilgrims and the Puritans may be found in the fact that 
the main course of theology in New England, and even 
in Salem, was directed and controlled by such master 
minds as that of Edwards and Hopkins, and made popu- 
lar by the fervid eloquence of George Whitefield. The 
Hopkinsian doctrine that any saint “ought to be willing 
to be damned for the glory of God” was soberly held 
and steadfastly maintained until within the memory of 
men whom the writer has known. 

Commercialism has a bad name in our modern estimate 
of things, but it was foreign commerce, “the great civil- 
izer,” that was the bearer of glad tidings to our prede- 
cessors, the pioneers of religious liberty in America. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Ideals of the Younger Generation.* 


FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY. 


There are still needed the qualities of the primitive 
soldier,—daring, self-sacrifice, and enthusiasm; but there 
are much more needed a new wisdom and foresight, a 
knowledge of history and of men, a large view as of a 
great campaign, to direct far-sighted strategy and to 
deter from frontal attacks which have often been tried 
| and failed. The place of Greece in history was deter- 
mined not by her athletes but by her philosophers, 
= not in the games but in the schools. In short, it is a 
dangerous habit to regard life as a sport; and young men 
and women who want to have a share in shaping the 
future must recognize that sportsmanship cannot com- 
pete with science, or animal courage with intellectual 
discipline. 

A second sub-type must be taken more seriously, be- 
cause it is in this way that it takes itself. It is the 
group of youthful and revolutionary “intellectuals’’ to 


; 

; whom the faults and sins of the present world-order are 
v a hideous blot which it is for their doctrines to wipe 
—s away. Numerically this group is much smaller than 
5 that which is dominated by the athletic obsession, but 


it has become conspicuous of late by its audacity and 
-_ eandor. ‘These young people are delightfully self-confi- 
dent. ‘The rays of morn,’ as Lowell said of the young 
soldiers of the Civil War, ‘“‘are on their white shields of 
__expectation.”” They carry what Mr. Bourne calls the 
“heated weapons of enthusiasm, passion for ideas, 
sensuality, and religious fervor.” ‘The notorious Vic- 
 torian era,”’ with its respectable literature and bourgeots 
individualism, is recalled with contempt. It is for this 
“to shoulder the gigantic task of putting into 
ce its ideas and revolutionary points of view’’; 
lis task is attacked without a tremor of self-dis- 
trust. These clever young iconoclasts fancy that the 
"older generation is a kind of prudish old woman, who can- 
not understand their language, and whom they rather 
But that, I think, is where they in their 
understand their elders. We have read 
history; we know something of the Utopias, 


to shock. 
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from Plato to Wells, and of the revolutionists, from 
Lassalle to Nietzsche. Some of us, indeed, have tried 
to instruct the younger generation in the significance 
and limitations of these writers. The ideal of a social 
democracy is as persuasive to us as to the youngest gener- 
ation. There is no “deep hostility of the elder genera- 
tion to the new faith.’’ What we observe with regret 
in this group of young people is not so much their opin- 
ions as their ineffectiveness. They seem to fancy that 
criticism of the existing social order will of itself create a 
better world. We, on the other hand, are apprehensive 
lest, as Miss Procter once wrote, they may 


“From dreams of a coming battle 
. wake to find it past.’’ 


They despise the “‘ideals of sacrifice and service” as 
“utterly selfish”; but do they “co-operate in working 
ceaselessly toward an ideal where all may be free and 
none may serve or be served’’? ‘‘Working ceaselessly”’ 
is not criticising but contributing,—participating, that is 
to say, in better ways of industry, developing fraternalism 
in business, promoting schemes of co-operation and 
partnership, illustrating social democracy in home, office, 
and shop. 

The Hebrew Psalmist in his enumeration of social 
beatitudes said, “Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of 
sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.’’ ‘These 
three obstacles to the law of the Lord seemed to him co- 
ordinated,—irreverence, immorality, and contempt. No 
one would arraign our young revolutionists for the 
second offence, but something might be intimated of the 
first, and the third is manifestly conspicuous. It is in- 
teresting to observe that the scorner, according to the 
Psalmist, sat in his seat. He was not helping—I had 
almost used the offensive word ‘‘serving’’—or ‘‘co-operat- 
ing ceaselessly.’’ He just satin his seat and scorned. The 
same attitude is not uncommon to-day, and older people 
who are trying to take the first steps toward a social 
democracy, to bridge the chasm of social animosities or 
prejudice, to humanize industrialism, or, as the Hebrews 
said, ‘‘to take up the stumbling-blocks out of the way 
of my people, to cast up the highway and gather out the 
stones,” have about given up expecting much help from 
these young radicals. They are so busy with devising 
programmes for the future that the older generation 
cannot enlist them as allies in redeeming the present. 
They just sit in their seats and scorn. 

Indeed, they reproduce, however unconsciously, a 
habit of mind which was common among the early 
Christians, who felt sure that the end of the world was at 
hand. ‘“‘Why prop up a decaying civilization?”’ said 
these eschatologists of the first Christian century. ‘‘Let 
the end of the age come quickly, and then the Messianic 
era will arrive. We have a kingdom which cannot be 
moved.” ‘The Christian eschatologists of the first 
century were, however, mistaken. ‘The world did not come 
to an end, and those who were waiting for a cataclysm 
waited in vain. The kingdom of God was to come 
like heaven, like a great tree,—by growth, not by sur- 
prise, by evolution, not by revolution. The familiar 
ways of sacrifice and service had to be trodden once 
more in the name of Christ; and the expectant catastro- 
phists were left sitting in their seats. It may be the same 
again. ‘The trouble with these neo-eschatologists is that 
both history and human nature are against them. They 
look for a world in which service and sacrifice shall play 
no part, and where, as has been said of the teaching 
of Nietzsche, “‘Kach man may look another in the face 
and tell him to go to hell.” But that is simply not a 
world which history or human nature indicates as probable. 
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Anarchism is not democracy; service is not servile. 
To recognize with the Apostle Paul that we are mem- 
bers one of another, and that in the service of each is the 
strength of all, is not social weariness, or Victorian senti- 
mentalism, or the “clever but unsuccessful attempt of 
the Christian scheme,’ but, on the contrary, the first 
adumbration of that social solidarity and interdependence 
which is to be the foundation of all sane socialism and 
the fulfilment of all stable democracy. 

These reflections bring one to a somewhat obvious 
conclusion. ‘The fact is that this entire discussion of the 
different provinces which different generations occupy 
is in large degree futile. There is no such distinction 
between old and young. ‘‘No one is infallible at Oxford,”’ 
said Jowett, ‘‘not even the youngest of us.’”’ There are 
foolish people and stupid people of every age, “weary 
and complacent’’ people both old and young, and people 
who “‘lighten, cheer, and purify’’ at sixty as at twenty. 
“T draw no distinction,’”’ said Aristotle, ‘‘ between young in 
years and young in disposition. ‘The defect to which I 
allude is not the result of age, but of living at the call of 
passion and following each advantage as it arises.”’ 


Religion and International Brotherhood. 


GILBERT REID, D.D. 


[Japan and China have organized and are carrying on 
two important and influential institutions for the express 
and sole purpose of promoting international, inter-racial, 
and inter-religious acquaintance, sympathy, and brother- 
hood. ‘These institutions are the Association Concordia 
of Tokyo, Japan, whose one hundred members are leaders 
in all departments of public thought and activity in the 
Japanese Empire, and the International Institute of 
China (located in Shanghai), whose membership repre- 
sents the best minds of the Chinese nation in politics, 
education, and religion. These institutions, which are 
not only national but world-wide in their outlook and 
interests, ought to be better known in America, especially 
to Unitarians. The director-in-chief of the latter is 
Dr. Gilbert Reid, whom the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has been so fortunate as to secure as its Billings 
Lecturer for China. In connection with this Lecture 
Foundation Dr. Reid has been giving a series of ten 
lectures on ‘Concord among Religions,’’ which have 
been reported widely in the Chinese press and have at- 
tracted much attention. ‘The tenth lecture in the series 
had for its subject, ‘‘Religion and International Brother- 
hood.” ‘The following epitome of the same will interest 
many readers of the Christian Register. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND.] 


The present great war in Europe—or rather on all the 
continents of the globe—has disturbed many of our 
theories of peace on earth and good-will to men. ‘The 
pendulum of the world’s thought has swung, for the time 
being, far over to the other side from that of international 
conciliation and universal brotherhood. Perhaps it 
would be well in these days when the ties between men 
and nations are being broken, when dark clouds rest on 
the face of the earth, if the method of appreciation, 
applied so effectively to the great religions, were also 
applied to the great nations, to republics, kingdoms, and 
empires. 

Patriotism is a virtue which for centuries has been 
looked upon by many peoples as the supreme one. In- 
ternationalism, on the other hand, is an idea which human 
minds are just beginning to understand, a virtue which 
is only slightly appreciated and is seldom made supreme. 
The true relation between these two virtues is not clenrey 
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determined, and many fail to see how the one can be 
cherished without excluding the other. 

The typical characteristic of Chinese patriotism, a 
characteristic observed in all forms of patriotism, is 
loyalty. This applies not only to the official in his atti- 
tude to the head of the nation, be he President, King, or 
Emperor, but to each individual in his relation to the 
governments. ‘‘ Make loyalty and fidelity supreme,” was 
the teaching of Confucius. 

Another element of patriotism, whatever the people, is 
the willingness to render service, make sacrifices, and 
even to die, for the country. In times of war this spirit 
of self-sacrifice for the sake of the state may mean service 
on the battlefield. In the latter case there often arises 
the dilemma as to whether the fighting is in defence of 
one’s country or is for aggression and conquest. If it 
be the latter, then patriotism as a virtue is brought into 
comparison with some other virtue which dominates all, 
such as devotion to right and loyalty to truth. 

Thus we come to the point that one must indeed be 
always patriotic in the sense of loving his country, but 
one is not of necessity compelled to favor war as against 
peace. ‘To do one’s duty, though in a minority, is often 
the truest patriotism. 

Right here it is easy to turn our thoughts from nation- 
alism to consider internationalism. Fraternity is a con- 
ception which had its birth far back among all civilized 
peoples, but “‘internationalism”’ is a new word and a new 
idea. It represents co-operation on a universal scale. 
It recognizes co-operation the world round. It is one 
form of universal peace, not by eliminating national 
distinctions, but by adjusting relations between one 
nation and another. Internationalism is the practical 
embodiment of an ideal conception of human brother- 
hood. It recognizes the unity of the race as it came 
from the heart of God, and as the goal toward which 
the world moves. ‘There are ties of affection, of culture, 
of commerce, of postal communication, of telegraphy, of 
religious sentiment, of humanitarian aspiration, and of 
social intercourse, which bind men together in utter dis- 
regard of mere national demands. ‘The globe has grown 
smaller, and earth’s inhabitants draw nearer and nearer 
to each other. Men of one country learn from those of 
another, and our personal friends include all climes and 
all nations. 

At heart all men with any religious sentiment what- 
ever are opposed to war. ‘The excuse for war is that it 
is one of defence; sometimes it is said that it is for hu- 
manity’s sake. Such impressions make it easier to fight 
“in all good conscience.” ‘The international mind is 
only held in abeyance; it is not completely destroyed by 
the havoc of the battlefield. It even occurs that warriors 
become so sickened of shot and shell, of shrapnel and 
bombs, of wounds and bloodshed, that the end of war is 
eagerly awaited, and enemies quickly become friends. 
The warrior is, after all, international in his inner impulse. 

Both patriotism and internationalism draw near to 
each other as they bow to the supremacy of God’s way, 
that of peace and righteousness. As they bow before 
the highest and the best they clasp hands and vow each 
to defend the other. The spirit of nationalism and the © 
spirit of internationalism are not mutually antagonistic, 
but mutually helpful. 

Nationalism represents independence, and independence 
is essential to national sovereignty. Internationalism 
represents interdependence, and this is essential to human 
brotherhood. 

There is too often a misconception that to have the 
international mind is to work against one’s own country — 
and to be ashamed of one’s own people. In commercial — 
matters, especially, international competition between 
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two or three nations has become so intense that the de- 


struction of the trade of some other country, and hostility 
to the people of that country, is counted as high patriot- 
ism. But the end of such so-called patriotism is war, 
with the collapse of trade of both friend and foe. The 
international mind has no need of war, and recognizes 
that the prosperity of other countries does not mean the 
downfall of one’s own country. Fo em 

Prof. Lecky, in his “Rationalism in Europe,” has said: 
“The conceptions that the interests of adjoining nations 
are diametrically opposed, that wealth can only be gained 
by displacement, and that conquest is therefore the chief 
path to progress, were long universal; but during the 
last century political economy has been steadily subvert- 
ing them, and the time will come when a policy of terri- 
torial aggrandizement will be impossible.” 

As to the attitude of Christ on this matter there is no 
dispute. The early Christians for the first two centuries 
showed the same spirit, and in nearly every case refused 
to enter the army of the Roman Empire. From those 
early days down to the present this spirit of Christ has 
been in constant conflict with the militant spirit of power- 
ful nations. Christ has stood for peace: the Church too 
often has stood for war. 

While the war still rages, and human lives are still 
offered on the altar of what each believes to be truth, and 
misery increases from day to day, it is well for us to heed 
the appeal of the Supreme Pontiff that the clash of arms 
give place to kindly greeting from friend to friend and 
brother to brother. Each nation must have its equal 
chance in the industrial, commercial, and financial con- 
tests of the whole world, and the genius and scholarship 
of one must supplement the attainments of others. 

Seeking to exclude any nation or any race from world- 
wide pursuits, or planning to overstep the boundaries of 
other nations and to occupy their territory, may be called 
patriotism, though of a very poor type, but it cannot be 
called internationalism, still less Christian brotherhood. 

When the complicated problems of the nations now at 
war are finally settled, it is to be hoped that the bounda- 
ries of each nation as then determined will henceforth be 
regarded as sacred, and that no people need fear attack 
from any other. Politically all nations are to be satisfied 
with their own, and not to covet the property or territory 
of each other; they are to limit themselves to their own. 
In all other respects—in commerce, industry, education, 
religion, travel and social enjoyments on land and on 
sea—the whole world is to be the free channel for each 
and all; there are to be no limits. 

The British Premier, Mr. Asquith, some months ago 
gave utterance to some excellent advice as to the mutual 
obligations of great and small nations. It means, finally, 
or it ought to mean, perhaps by a slow and gradual proc- 
ess, the substitution for force, for the clash of competing 


ambitions, for groupings and alliances and a precarious 


equipoise—the substitution for all these things of a real 
European partnership, based on the recognition of equal 
rights, and established and enforced by a common will. 

The Apostle Paul, preaching on Mars’ Hill in Athens 
to Greek philosophers, enunciated this statement, to 
which the Confucianist can well subscribe: “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth, and hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation.” 
Here there are two legitimate conditions under which 
humanity is placed, the condition of world-wide brother- 


hood, and the condition of national limitations, deter- 


mined by God. 4 
It is religion rather than some particular religion 
h sympathizes with and encourages the spirit and 
policies of international brotherhood. Some of the 
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great religions, in their zeal for propagating their special 
tenets and ceremonies, have been more divisive than 
harmonious, and have penetrated even national senti- 
ments with their divisive spirit. Other religions have 
been promulgated as local or national faiths adapted to 
limited conditions. Whatever may be said of the fail- 
ings of Christians and of different branches of the Chris- 
tian Church, the true student of history must acknowledge 
that in the central teaching of Jesus, which is the Universal 
Fatherhood of God and the Universal Brotherhood of 
Man, a basis is laid for the truest, most wide-reaching, 
and most enduring International Brotherhood. 


Although the Season of thy Life Decline. 


Although the season of thy life decline, 
And this thy body show her wintry night, 
These springtime suns will grant perpetual light, 
Nor ever coldly on the lily shine, 
Nor ever coldly on this flesh of thine: 
Earth’s children take no unreturning flight, 
Yearly the primrose hails thy yearning sight, 
Yearly each hedge restores the eglantine. 


And though thy brain and body tire and fail, 
And though Death make a harvest of thy dears, 
And hang his sickle near thy door by night,— 
Before thee then new mercies will unveil, 
New hands, full of old kindness, stay thy tears, 
New eyes console thee with the old love-light. 
—Edith Anne Stewart, in The Nation. 


James Bryce on the War. 


LOREN B. MACDONALD. 


As we face another Christmastide with its spirit of 
hope and good cheer, how shall we find heart to speak 
to the world the glad message of ‘“‘peace on earth, good- 
will to men’’? Apparently the earth never presented 
such a widespread and horrible spectacle of human strife 
and hatred as it does on this Christmas of 1915. In 
view of that cruel and inhuman conflict between Chris- 
tian nations, such phrases as the ‘“‘collapse of Christian- 
ity,” the ‘failure of the Church,” the “breakdown of 
modern civilization’ are sounding in our ears. Are we 
who still believe in the Christian message willing to ac- 
cept these expressions as a true description of the present 
situation? Can a bankrupt and despairing Church af- 
ford to face the world on this latest birthday of the 
Christ acknowledging its utter failure to accomplish the 
object for which it has been nineteen centuries laboring 
and praying? 

In my own sincere refusal to accept this pessimistic 
view of the situation, I have found immense support 
and encouragement in an article on the European war 
by James Bryce in the current number of the Hzbbert 
Journal. We have all been asking the questions: How 
far do the inhumanities and cruelties of the present war 
indicate the stage at which human nature has arrived in 
its higher development? To what extent are those 
battlefields an expression of the universal Christian 
consciousness of this first quarter of the twentieth cent- 
ury? In other words, are we doing justice to the pres- 
ent progress of civilization when we take this war as in 
any degree an index to the actual state of mind, warmth 
of heart, and degree of spiritual culture of the people in 
the nations involved? 

To these questions Mr. Bryce has something to say 
that to me is extremely pertinent. I quote his exact 
words: ‘‘ How few are the persons in every state in whose 
hands lie the issues of war and peace! In some of the 
now belligerent countries the final and vital decisions 
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. were taken by four or five persons only, in others by six 
or seven only. Even in Britain decision rested practi- 
cally with less than twenty-five. ... It is of course true 
that popular sentiment has to be considered, even in 
states more or less despotically governed. But the 
masses are virtually led by a few, and their opinion is 
formed, particularly at a crisis, by the authority and 
the appeals of those few whom they have been accus- 
tomed to trust or to obey.” Later he speaks of the 
qualifications of the ruling few to bear such tremendous 
responsibilities: ‘“‘ Mankind increases in volume, and in 
accumulated knowledge, and in a comprehension of the 
forces of nature; but the intellects of individual men 
do not grow. .. . The disproportion between the individual 
ruling men with their personal prejudices and proclivities, 
their selfish interests and their vanities, and the immeas- 
urable consequences which follow their individual voli- 
tions, becomes more striking and more tragic. ...A 
great modern state is like a gigantic vessel built without 
any watertight compartments, which, if it be unskilfully 
steered, may perish when it strikes a single rock.” 

Can anything be plainer than the lesson to be drawn 
from these words of one of the greatest living statesmen? 
The people generally acquiesce in war when once it is 
declared by the few who rule; but it is not the direct 
wish or will of the people themselves. Their genuine 
desires and intents are far otherwise. Witness the 
friendly demonstrations on the part of the men of the 
opposing armies in the trenches. Witness the eagerness 
and enthusiasm with which men and women enter into 
the work of the Red Cross. Witness the international 
sympathy and good-will which has found expression in 
relief work for Belgium, Poland, and Servia. This dev- 
astating war was not caused by a lack of humane feel- 
ing, or sentiment of good-will, or a sense of human brother- 
hood diffused among the people. I believe there never 
was so much of these Christian emotions as there is in 
the world to-day. ‘The war was caused by the persistence 
on the earth of a theory of human government that 
first artificially exalts nationalism above all considera- 
tions of humanity, and then gives into the hands of a 
few a defence of that nationalism, irrespective of what 
calamities those irresponsible few may bring upon the 
world. The war was caused, to paraphrase the words 
of Mr. Bryce, because certain ships of state, unskilfully 
steered in this case by individual pilots of ultra-nation- 
alistic and ultra-militaristic tendencies, struck upon a 
rock. Is it not as clear as day that these ships of state 
will go on striking on that sort of a rock as long as that 
peculiar theory of government continues? The Church 
of Christ may go on increasing the sense of sympathy, 
good-will, and human brotherhood until they are ten 
times more intense and widely diffused than they are 
at present: until it turns its attention to this anti- 
Christian ideal of government to modify or transform 
it, all its efforts to bring in the kingdom of God will be 
forever unavailing. 

It is said that a cow once upset a pail of milk, and 
there followed as a result of that event one of the most 
appalling disasters of modern times, the great fire in 
Chicago. However we may distinguish between the 
deeper causes and the immediate occasion of the present 
disastrous world conflict, it is nevertheless true that it 
is the result of an accident hardly less trivial than that 
which caused the conflagration in the western city. 
Hear Viscount Bryce again: “‘How swiftly do vast 
events move, how quickly are vast decisions taken! In 
the twelve fatal days from July 23 to August 4, 1914, 
there was no time for reflection. Telegrams between 
seven capitals flew hither.and thither like swift arrows 
crossing one another, and it would have needed a mind 
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of more than human amplitude and energy to grasp and 
correlate all the issues involved and to foresee the results 
that would follow the various lines of action possible in 
a game so complicated... . Here the telegraph has worked 
for evil. Had the <communications passed by written 
despatches, as they would have done eighty years ago, 
it is probable that war might have been avoided.” 

Are there not some big “‘ifs” here intimated that must 
be considered in laying the blame of the war on human 
society? If the time had not been so short for diplomatic 
discussion, there might have been no war. If written 
despatches instead of telegrams had been employed in 
the international correspondence, the world would prob- 
ably have been at peace on this Christmas of 1915. The 
deeper causes of war, racial fear and jealousy, interna- 
tional ambition and pride, were there, of course; but 
I contend ‘that all these causes were not sufficient to 
cause this stupendous calamity if calm deliberation and 
universal popular judgment had been the occasion for 
the conflict rather than what might be called a diplomatic 
accident. This war is not here by the vote of all the 
people engaged in it. If it had to wait for that, it never 
would have occurred. Once on, the people, of course, 
must carry it through. But it is in no sense an expres- 
sion of the great mind and heart and soul of humanity, 
and does not therefore represent the ‘‘collapse of Chris- 
tianity,” or the ‘‘failure of the Church, ” or the “‘break- 
down of our modern civilization.’”” And yet, while the 
Christian Church may consistently go on singing its 
hymn of peace on earth, good-will to men, shall it not 
see to it that no mere accident hereafter shall be allowed 
to involve mankind in such calamity of strife as that 
from which it now is suffering? 

ConcorpD, Mass. 


Save Star Island. 


May it be saved—Star Island—and for years and years 
be used as the home for summer conventions of those 
who would try to live in the spirit and serve fellow-men! 
It is good to make ethics a romance, to make halos of 
beauty around commonplace things. A Sunday School 
Conference or a week of good talk and high thinking is 
not inevitably a picturesque affair, but my recollections 
of two such conferences held on the island are shining 
with poetry. Of course, it was the island setting—the . 
rocks and the waves and the wild uproar, the unrimmed 
ocean, the swing of tides, the sun-sparkle and moonlight 
of moving waters, the mystery of passing ships in the 
distance, the fog, the squall in the inlet and little boats 
scurrying to shelter, the bits of rough sea-pasture nested 
among it. Let us hitch our rattling wagon to his Star! 
I wonder that some three or four friends, with money in 
purse as well as poetry in heart, don’t see the chance to 
make a poem themselves, a uniquely beautiful, lasting 
poem, and just give the island to the faith which they and 
all of us love! 

Wi.LiaM C. GANNETT. 


Don’t leave me out when you count the friends of this 
worthy cause; don’t leave me out even when you take 
up a collection,—for I know Star Island. I have expe- — 
rienced the joyous commotion of its wharf and the holy _ 
silence of its stone chapel. The prayers and songs of 
those warm-hearted, cool-headed pilgrims, their breaking | , 
bread and rejoicing together at the Oceanic an 
Appledore for nineteen years, have made thi 
island a Unitarian sanctuary. ‘The flag of our f 
already firmly planted there; shall we no nd Ic 
may it wave’? It does my heart good” 
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Unitarians holding a prayer-meeting on an island for 
nineteen years without interruption. Why not for ninety 
times nineteen years? Let us go forth and possess Star 
Island! Let the candle-light procession lengthen until 
it unites the Unitarians and Congregationalists in one 


fellowship of light, and be a sign and a wonder to all other 


sects and denominations. I am heart and soul in the 
endeavor to secure possession of Star Island, and were I 
to write down my creed, one of its articles would be, ‘‘ And 


_ I believe in the Shoals spirit.” 


ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 


A Little Song of Comfort. 


O turn thine eyes, ; 

Dear heart, from wintry skies 

To where a wherry, laden deep 

With daffodils 

From the southern isles, from isles of sleep, 
Her saffron spills 

On the low-lying meads. 


Look where she looses to the sere 
And rustling reeds 

The cuckoo of another year— 
Where on the golden tides of air 
She shoots her dim and purple nets, 
Sweetly to snare 

The sense with hope of violets. 


Warm from the West 
A breath 
Hath blown aside the veil of death— 
Where last year’s nest 
Waits the remoulding of a mother breast! 
Turn then thine eyes, 
O tender soul, to brightening skies. 
—The Nation. 


The Influence of Personality. 


REV. CHARLES F. POTTER. 


‘Personality is that unity of qualities and powers which 
we call the ‘‘self.””. It is a spiritual affair and may or may 
not work through a physical medium. By spiritual is 
not necessarily meant religious, but rather non-physical. 

To be sure, most personalities with whom we come in 
contact seem to have a physical medium through which 
they reach us. Usually it is a physical body through 
which a personality makes itself understood, or it may 
be a book or a musical composition. But a personality 
may influence us without any tangible visible conductor 
of its power. Our good mothers influence us mightily 
long after their bodies are laid away in the earth. Their 
personalities utter many a warning to the children left 
behind. ‘The good is not ‘‘interred with their bones.” 

Often, however, even well-educated men err in con- 
necting a personality inseparably with the physical ap- 
pearance. The only justification for doing so is the in- 
disputable fact that a person leaves his mark on the body 
which for a time he inhabits. 

One other distinction should be pointed out.. The 
word “‘personality”’ is often used interchangeably with the 
word ‘‘character.”” But character is really the product of 
personality. The combination of qualities and powers 
which we call a ‘‘ person’’ develops a character. Dr. IIl- 
ingworth in a very helpful paragraph says:— 

“Personality lives and grows and develops character 


_as the will selects and appropriates to itself, or exerts its 
‘influence upon, the various material supplied by reason 
and desire. Consequently there can be no stage in its 


tence when personality does not imply character, for 
1 indeed in popular language it has almost become 
1onym—as when we speak of a strong or weak or 
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commanding personality.” Dr. Illingworth speaks of the 
constituent elements of personality as “‘self-conscious- 
ness, the power of self-determination, and desires which 
irresistibly impel us into communion with other persons, 
or, in other words, reason, will, and love.” You may 
couple with that the famous proposition of Kant, that a 
person is an end in himself, z.e., ‘‘the source from which 
thought and conduct radiate and the end whose realiza- 
tion thought and conduct seek.” 

But in all definitions of personality one must remember 
the difficulty of defining anything from the inside. If 
you have never been outside a certain house or a certain 
city, you cannot very well describe it, for want of other 
houses or cities with which to compare it. It is the same 
way with personality; the inability to get outside it makes 
it very difficult to give a satisfactory definition of it. 
For the time being, however, we shall use the simple 
home-made definition with which we started, that “per- 
sonality is that unity of qualities and powers which we 
call the ‘self.”” And in our use of the word we shall bear 
continually in mind that it is a spiritual thing and is not 
identical with the character which it develops. We wish 
to consider three main features of personality,—the in- 
fluence of others upon us, the influence of our personali- 
ties upon others, and the consequent obligation to de- 
velop our powers. 

(1) The influence of the great personalities of history 
is one unanswerable argument against the interpretation 
of history solely from the economic point of view, which 
was so popular a decade or so ago and which lingers 
in some quarters. No economic interpretation can ex- 
plain the tremendous influence of the Medicis and the 
Borgias for evil, or the power for good of Amos and Jesus 
and Savonarola and Luther and John Knox and William 
Ellery Channing. 

He who seeks to be good must let great personalities 
influence him for good. John Cowper Powys says that 
we must return to the old masters. Moreover, the cheap- ~ 
ness of books is a moral asset in this modern age, and the 
choosing of the writings of great personalities rather than 
the more frivolous productions is the ‘‘bounden duty” 
of the man who would make his own life count. The 
psychological value of the old-time religion in its “Come- 
to-Jesus’’ appeal lay in the fact that it was a call to men 
to come under the influence of a great personality. The 
great mistake of orthodoxy has been, not so much in its 
use of obsolete and worn-out phrases which so irritate 
the thinking man, not altogether in its artificial theology, 
not even in its very selfish scheme of salvation, but or- 
thodoxy has erred most, I think, in calling men to lay 
aside their own personality when they come under the 
influence of the radiant life of Jesus of Nazareth. The 
attitude of the saved. sinner has been: typified in the 
phrase,— 

“All for Jesus, all for Jesus; 
Holding nothing for my own.” 

Liberal Christianity has also urged men to familiarize 
themselves with the life and teachings of the prophet of 
Galilee, not to the extent of the eclipsing of their own 
personality and the smothering of their own individual- 
ity, but to the stimulating of their own religious and 
moral life. And how inspiring and eternally refreshing 
that life of Jesus is! 

One of the most unorthodox conceptions of the life of 
Christ is that maintained by the brilliant Bossuet in his 
comparatively recent book entitled ‘“‘Jesus.’’ Yet he 
bears eloquent witness to the stimulating power of the 
personality of the carpenter of Nazareth, in the following 
words :— 

‘In spite of the separation of time and the frequently 
exasperating uncertainty of tradition, we who occupy 
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our place in the history of Jesus through the centuries 
can still feel his presence near us, with his trust in God 
and his nearness to God, his relentless moral earnestness, 
his conquest of pain, his certainty of the forgiveness of 


sins, and his eternal hope. And when we absorb our- - 


selves in the contemplation of that figure we feel a great 
uprising of the spirit. For there we touch indeed upon 
the foundations of our own spiritual and personal exist- 
ence.’’ 

It may be possible to demonstrate that certain political 
and economic causes influenced Jesus through his environ- 
ment, but if ever a person rose above, far above, his sur- 
roundings, if ever a human being was unexplainable as 
a product of his age and town, that one was this same 
Jesus. The influence of the single personality of Jesus 
upon all subsequent history is in itself a refutation of the 
economic interpretation of history. The world has cer- 
tainly beaten a pathway to the door of this most original 
man. 

Liberal Christianity would not for a moment seek to 
discourage those making this pilgrimage, but would 
think the spirit of Jesus better pleased with those who 
not only sit at his feet, but who seek to be original them- 
selves, and to develop their own personalities. Which 
brings us to consider the influence of one’s personality 
upon others. 

(2) The business world has rarely seen so rapid a 
development as that in recent years of the mail-order 
business. So well has it been systematized that one 
would expect the drummer salesmen to drop out of exist- 
ence, but, on the contrary, the travelling salesman is 
more in demand than ever. The simple fact is that a 
man can apply more personality to a customer than a 
letter can. 

The development of books and the distribution of them 
has undoubtedly curtailed the audience of the orator, 
but personality still is more effective through its natural 
medium, the living body. The refusal of most present- 
day speakers to use the entire vocabulary of expression 
is suicidal. Rev. William Sunday may overdo the 
thing, but his success is tremendously suggestive of the 
latent possibilities of personality. Sagacious men every- 
where recognize the personal element, and those who have 
a shred of originality seek to develop.it. We can con- 
sciously influence others by our personalities. Herein 
lies a great power and a great responsibility. 

A power less evident but just as influential is present in 
the unconscious control we have over others, especially 
when our personalities have developed marked charac- 
teristics. ‘There is always a mental shock to a father 
when he sees the first unmistakable sign that his boy 
is imitating him in unquestioning reverence. His eyes 
are opened to his great responsibility when he realizes 
his unconscious influence. But we influence everybody 
who knows us at all. The child we notice because he 
reacts so easily. Older people, when influenced, have 
learned to conceal the reaction, but our mark upon them 
is there just the same. 

The fact that people are influenced by us before we 
notice it would seem to put the matter beyond our con- 
trol, but it isn’t. If we guard the little acts which make 
the habits which shape the character which is the record 
of personality, we shall have control over our own lives 
and the lives of many others. 

(3) There is resident in this power of personality 
a certain moral obligation to develop one’s personality 
into a greater influence for good. ‘The disciples of Gautama 
Buddha seek perfection by the extinguishing of desire. 
Certain types of orthodox Christianity seem to follow 
the same course,—the ‘‘Oh-to-be-nothing’’ type of 
hymn indicates that; but it is evident to the thinking 
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man that the way to develop personality is by wisely 
directing and controlling one’s desires rather than by 
extinguishing them. Let the desires find their expression 
in service to others. 

When we have begun to develop our best selves by 
the controlling of desire, we shall be surprised to find 
ourselves in the réle of saviors of men. Our personali- 
ties will influence men, for good. Dr. Leighton has 
pointed out that “personality, in the Western, or Christian, 
sense, grows and is defined through the activities of social 
life and culture. Individual personality and society move 
forward together.” 

We shall be saviors of men? Yes, for modern theol- 
ogy inclines to define salvation in terms of social service 
rather than in terms of vicarious suffering. The suffer- 
ing is incidental, accomplishes no end in itself, and there 
may be and frequently is salvation by social service 
without any suffering, vicarious or otherwise. Indeed, 
the saving social worker ought to be filled with great joy. 
And if he does suffer as he develops his own personality 
by benefiting others, he is filled with a sense not of suffer- 
ing instead of another, but for a saner and more moral 
reason. His suffering is that many others may not have 
to, or that they may learn how to, suffer the unavoidable 
hardships of life with utmost patience as they develop 
their own most precious possession, their personalities,— 
their souls, if you prefer the term. 

EDMONTON (ALBERTA), CANADA. 


My Best Wish for My Friends. 


CHARLES F. DOLE. 


I wish the flow of ample life, active, pure, gladsome, 
effective, every organ sound, the nerves in tune, all the 
senses quick to bear tidings, every muscle keen to do the 
bidding of the will. I wish Ged’s gift of healthy life. 

I wish for strong and clear intelligence, the fair and 
open mind to see and know truth, to distinguish values, 
to enjoy beauty, to share the thoughts of God. I wish 
for a mind through which the light plays, free of ignorance 
or prejudice, eager to know more, fearless to push forth 
into the deep. I wish vision and wisdom. I wish for a 
mind apt and trained to worthy practical uses, to skilled 
service, to patient labor, to feats of courage and endur- 
ance, alert to teach little children or give judicious coun- 
sel in strenuous affairs, to act alone or to co-operate 
harmoniously with others. I wish for a mind through 
which full tides of thought may flow, lifting it to the 
heights of modest assurance, revealing order and unity. - 

I wish still more for my friends. I wish for that with- 
out which health of body and mind cannot be—for what 
fulfils and completes the human life. I ask for the gift 
of the good spirit, the witness within us of the reality and 


the presence of God. I wish truth, honor, conscience, 


and the good-will, ever and anon springing out of the 
depths in us, faithful, constant, generous, magnanimous, 
and friendly. It bids us trust one another, to bear no 
grudge or enmity, to appreciate whatever is good, to 
hope for the best, to deny egotism and selfishness, to be 
glad of other men’s successes as adding more to the gain 
of all. 

This was the good spirit in Jesus and therefore the 
world loves him. Heroes, singers, teachers, and leaders 
of men in every land have borne witness to it; and hosts 
of simple people, dear friends of ours, of deathless mem- 
ory, possessed it. 


The good spirit shines into the darkness and every dull . 


surface reflects it. It changes the face of the world. It 


clears away evil things. It stirs in the children and— ‘7 
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makes their smiles more beautiful than the flowers. It 
catches the heart of the youth and they grow noble and 
daring; their work ceases to be drudgery; duty be- 
comes joyous. The good spirit comes to the weak and 


adds will and hope. It visits the hurt, the defeated, the - 


lonely, the sick, and gives a new hold upon life. It looks 
out of the eyes of the dying and is not afraid. It is 
stronger than armed force. It can seize the minds of 
warring nations and bind them into a brotherhood. It 
holds the eternal secret,—to overcome evil with good. 
It bears a message of hope to evil-doers. It bids them to 
stop doing evil and begin to do good, to stop trying to 
get things for themselves and begin at once to give their 
best and do their best, as God gives light and love. 

I wish nothing so much for my friends as the gift of 
the spirit. We all need nothing so much. Nothing else 
is so real. The things that we see can be measured and 
valued. This is infinite; there is no limit to faith, or 
love, or hope. The good spirit is more than the stars in 
space; it uses suns and stars, atoms and forces for its 
mighty ends. It is more than intelligence, for it adds 
love. We do not create it. We only take it and use it 


and share it and pour it out, like life, and pass it on.’ 


What else is it but the innermost life of the world? Let 
us open our hearts and it flows in from the inexhaustible 
sources. 

Here is my highest wish for my friends. What more 
can I wish for them? 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


From One Faith to Another. 


STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


Nature abhors a vacuum, and—says Theodore Parker 
—‘it is no great merit to disbelieve even in the devil 
unless you have a positive faith in God to take up your 
affections.’’ If a man rejects the only form of religious 
belief of which he has ever had any real knowledge, it 
is neither strange nor deplorable if he later, with more 
experience, returns to it. ; 

Think of the fantastic substitutes for an abandoned 
orthodoxy. Few return, and few who begin by a rejec- 
tion of orthodox tenets reach an appreciation of undog- 
matic religion,—very few, I mean. Of those who were 
once orthodox and are now religious liberals a very great 
majority began their transformation of belief, not by 
a rejection of this or that feature of the old, but by accept- 
ing certain features of the new which render belief in 
the old impossible. 

For example, such liberals now say that miracles do 
not happen; but before they said this they had reached 
a realization of God’s omnipresence, they had come to 
see God in all that takes place in nature, and they have 
said, ‘‘God cannot come where he already is.” 

They do not now accept the Bible as an infallible rule 
of faith and practice; but before they ceased thus to 
accept it they had come to see in our moral nature a thing 
of life to be developed by life alone, and they have said 
that to ignore this moral life and treat the man as a horse 
that must be broken would be a foolish thing to do,—a 
wicked thing,—and then the Bible has become for them 
something other than a set of rules for the conduct of 


life and thought. 


They do not now accept the doctrine of the atonement; 
but they did not reject this doctrine until they came to 


see in man’s moral nature—the moral nature of every 
_ man—a kinship with the Divine. In short, they were 


not estranged from orthodoxy until they were converted 
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I am sure that this was the order in my own case. I 
was moved first not by the negations of Theodore Park- 
er’s sermons, but by the sweet reasonableness of their 
affirmations. I did not turn away from a supernatural 
Christ until I was impelled to turn to the man Jesus. I 
did not deny the inerrancy of the Bible until I was moved 
by the manly efforts of its writers to find and proclaim 
the truth, and I had come to feel that aberration with 
liberty is less to be feared than accuracy with constraint. 

GOSHEN, ORE. 


Christmas Morning. 


jy bs Ps 


The Christmas eve had brought the Christmas weather; 
I watched the darkness and the drifting snow; 

Within, the little children talked together, 
Sitting before the fire in a row. 

But I had wandered far from childhood’s gladness, 
And from their laughter sweet I turned away, 

And in my heart was only gloom and sadness, 
Although to-morrow would be Christmas Day. 


For all the brightness of my life was lying 
Under the dead leaves and the drifting snow; 
And all day long my aching heart went sighing, 
“Tf I might know! If I could only know!” 
Is the heart cold that was so true and tender? 
When she was here, we loved each other so! 
Am I forgotten now in Heaven’s splendor? 
If I might know! If I could only know! 


As thus I mused and some sad tears were falling, 
A sweet voice spoke in accents silver-clear, 
Out of the darkness into sunshine calling, 
In words and tones I could not choose but hear. 
“Tt is not Christmas Day I care for only, 
I love the darkness and the stillness so; 
I have such happy thoughts, I am not lonely; 
It would spoil everything if I should know.”’ 


Unconscious teacher, sent to me from Heaven! 
Wisdom of childhood ever pure and true; 
Before I prayed the answer sweet was given, 
The comfort dropped upon my heart like dew. 
Forgive the childish pain, the wilful sorrow, 
I ask no more to see the way I go; 
Whate’er lies hidden in the unknown morrow 
It is a great deal better not to know. 


And when about my couch the mists shall gather, 
And I lie down to rest beneath Thy wings, 
I leave it all to Thee, O tender Father! 
Nor even ask what that bright morning brings, 
What joys Thou hast prepared for my awaking, 
When my eyes open in the mansions fair, 
When heaven’s sunlight o’er the hills is breaking, 
What treasures of Thy love await me there. 


Through the dark hours Thy hand shall still uphold me, 
While in my mind the sweet thoughts come and go; 
I can fear nothing while thine arms enfold me; 
It might spoil everything if I should know. 
And while the tears came ever fast and faster, 
Yet at the picture in my mind I smiled; 
Of the disciples gathered round the Master, 
While in the midst he set a little child. 


We shall be made truly wise if we be made content,— 
content, too, not only with what we can understand, but 
content with what we do not understand, the habit of 
mind which theologians call, and rightly, faith in God.— 
Kingsley. 

Jt 

Come, thou dear Prince, oh, come to us this holy 
Christmas-time. Come to the busy marts of earth, the 
quiet homes, the noisy streets, the humble lanes. Come 
to us all, and with thy love touch every human heart, 
that we may know that love, and in its blessed peace 
bear charity to all mankind!—Eugene Field. 


1234 
The “Feelin’ ’eart.” 


Little girls constantly ask each other and 
their elders, ‘‘What is your favorite color?” 
Their contemporaries answer them instantly, 
—pink, or blue, or gold, or whatever it may 
be. When their grown-up friends hesitate 
to reply, they are puzzled, and wonder what 


difficulty can attend so simple a choice. 


All the complicated claims of dawn and sun- 
set, earth and sky, all the confusions of 
comparison and juxtaposition, do not come 
before them. They confront themselves 
with two or three bits of ribbon and make up 
their minds. ‘Their nurse, too, has almost 
as prompt a judgment. 

To simple people qualities are as easily 
differentiated as colors, and each has her 
fancy. They like “‘any one truthful” or 
“any one that does right”’ (7.e., are honest), 
or they like—and here we come to the most 
popular quality, at any rate among women— 
a ‘‘feelin’ ’eart.’”?. Now, though it is simple 
people who use this phrase, and though they 
know exactly to whom it should be applied, 
they do not use it in a simple sense. A good 
heart is not the same thing as a “‘feelin’ 
’eart.”” A woman who may act with won- 
derful unselfishness at a crisis has not nec- 
essarily got one. Her good act, however, 
will not go unnoticed. She may very likely 
be called a Christian, or, if her manner is less 
gracious than her act, the description may 
be modified, and she may be spoken of as 
“a Christian after all.” 

But a “‘feelin’ ’eart’”’ implies something 
which does not consist in conduct alone, 
however kind. It is very much like what 
our great-grandmothers meant by sensibility. 
Miss Austen’s Marianne had a “feelin’ 
7eart.” She felt keenly, and she expressed 
conventionally, the emotion proper to the 
moment. At the same time, benevolence 
and generous impulses were essential parts 
of her character, and were as important in 
her mental and moral make-up as her 
temperamental tendency to histrionics. She 
was a charming person, and after she had 
endured the chastisement of the years was 
probably more lovable than her sister. But, 
however that may be, a fashion which has 
gone out among the rich has come in among 
the poor. ‘They have of course no time to 
faint away, no time to be made ill by their 
feelings, but they have time to express them, 
and to reprehend others who appear to be 
without them. ‘‘I took her down to the 
station to see all the poor soldiers go away 
the night my son went, and she never made 
no fuss at all. She said, if they was to be 
killed they would be. I said, ‘You must 
’ave a stone in your ’eart,’ I said.’ An 
elderly woman well known to the present 
writer thus illustrated the cold temperament 
of her landlady. A suggestion that some 
reserved persons hide their feelings was not 
well received. The quality of reserve may 
be described as an acquired taste confined 
to the sophisticated. In simple society 
it is tolerated among men in consideration 
of superlative conduct, but can hardly be 
excused among women. A woman may keep 
herself to herself—but not her feelings. 

We are inclined to think that in a new form 
sensibility will come back among women. 
After the war there will come a reaction. 
Men will have seen enough of the rough 
side of life—for a time. At any rate, they 
will seek the softer side among their women- 
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folk when they get home. The women have 
turned their hands to outside work with 
wonderful success, but it is not their true 
work; or, if it is, men will never think so, 
and the majority of women will always want 
to please them. 

It is the greatest mistake to believe that 
all fashions come down from above; some of 
them go up from below. At the present 
moment the workingman is more admired 
than admiring; he is more likely to be imi- 
tated than to imitate—we mean when he 
is seen as a soldier. Then the whole edu- 
cated class is in love with him. His humor 
and his cheerfulness have taken his audience 
by storm. ‘They were his marked charac- 
teristics for some years before the war, but 
they were little noticed except upon state 
occasions when the psychology of street 
crowds attracted attention. Now they are 
conspicuous, and stand as an example to the 
educated world. They will be widely copied. 
They will modify the manners, and in a 
measure the mind, of the minority by whose 
influence, if not by whose votes, the working- 
man is still governed. 

The extreme upper class has always been 
cheerful, too. Having the best of it and 
making the best of it produce qualities which 
are rather alike when the material is English. 
It is the middle class, the brain-working 
class, which will try to change in accordance 
with a new fashion, and which will be 
brightened between the upper and the 
nether millstone.—The Spectator. 


Literature. 

OBjECT LESSONS FOR THE CRADLE ROLL. 
By Frances Weld Danielson. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $1 net.—Miss Danielson’s 
work for little children is well known. ‘This 
volume has an opening chapter on the lessons 
and how to use them, and a sketch of the 
three-year-old child which sets forth his 
characteristics and his attainments, and 
quotes Kirkpatrick in describing his possible 
acquisition of religious ideas. Topics familiar 
to the little child are dealt with in the lessons 
which follow—food, clothing, and houses; 
members of the family, helpers, and house- 
hold pets; the world of outdoors (in, three 
lessons only), ourselves (as fingers, feet, eyes, 
and ears), little duties, and lessons for the 
special holidays. Here is much suggestive 
material, which it is hoped may be used by 
parents in the home rather than by teachers 
in the school. One who uses it most wisely 
will take its suggestions as mother-play, 
and not as set lessons to be given at any 
special hour in the day. The presentation of 
the material in this volume, arranged in ‘“‘les- 
sons”? with “blackboard illustrations,” and 
directions to ‘“‘hold up article of clothing,” 
‘‘show slice of bread,’’ seems to be offering 
a way of putting a three-year-old child to 
school, which Heaven forbid! The religious 
instruction consists chiefly in telling the 
child that God has made everything in 
the world expressly for him, and offering 
prayers of thanks for these gifts. The book 
meets the child on his own self-centred level, 
but it might do more than it does to give him 
the beginnings of that understanding of others’ 
share in the good things of life which is an 
essential part of religious education. The 
prayers would be more satisfactory if they 
were less easily familiar, and if a shorter 
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form were frequently repeated. Lessons of 
helpfulness, of kindness, of good cheer, obe- 
dience, and cleanliness are well suggested in 
simple story form. ‘The book is the first 
attempt to provide something in the Sunday- 
school course expressly for the Cradle Roll 
department. One could wish that the at- 
tractive picture and quotation on the paper 
cover might have replaced the too sombre 
design’on the cloth binding. 


More JONATHAN Papers. By Elizabeth 
Woodbridge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net.—A seasoned reviewer 
reads some books because he must, and 
some books because he keeps hoping for better 
things to come, and some, with perfect 
assurance that he himself knows it all, he 
deliberately evades; but how seldom is it that 
he reads a book for the pure pleasure of read- 
ing and then goes back and reads parts of it 
over again. The charm of the Jonathan 
Papers is that while they are bright they are 
not too bright, and one has the comfortable 
delusion that if he had only the time perhaps 
he might write the same sort of thing himself. 
Surely these are experiences that might hap- 
pen to any happy two, at liberty to tramp 
for arbutus and fish for trout, to putter in a 
garden, or to live for a while without the time 
of day. How one enjoys a book that seems 
to have written itself, fun and sentiment and 
nature feeling in their natural places, every- 
day living and thinking and hoping seen in 
pleasant perspective, and somehow through 
it all the cheering consciousness that life 
is indeed worth while! Without lapses into 
just this state of mind, no one, even on this 
side of the Atlantic, could keep really sane 
through such days as the last seventeen 
months have brought us. 


SoME PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. By Edgar 
W. Knight. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
75 cents——The sort of teaching to which 
the author devotes his attention is that of 
Sunday-school. The simplest and most ele- 
mentary principles are the ones set forth. 
This volume could be of value only to teachers 
wholly ignorant of the many books on all 
phases of Sunday-school work issued in the 
past ten years, even such well-known ones 
as Du Bois’s Point of Contact in Teaching and 
Amos R. Wells’s The Teacher that Teaches. 
The book is not one which gives teacher- 
training, but one which helps the teacher 
to begin to prepare to get ready for such 
training. Better begin that training at once 
with a book costing less and far more valuable, 
published by the same firm, The Pupil and 
the Teacher, by Weigle. Mr. Knight’s book 
is far below the standard of most of the pub- 
lications of the Pilgrim Press for Sunday- 
school workers. 


To Your Doc anp To My Doc. Com- 
piled by Lincoln Kinnicutt. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.—If you are in 
doubt about the right present to send a friend, 
here is your problem solved most happily, 
provided only that he is fortunate enough to 
have possessed a dog or even to wish he might 
possess one. Mr. Kinnicutt has successfully 
avoided the dog poems most generally 
familiar, and given us many that have either 
been printed recently or have escaped :* 
renown to which their merits entitle 
Nearly all have been written within 


J twenty-five years, and they appeal instantly 


to the lover of dogs by their understanding 
quality and happy expression. We are sorry 
for any one who does not instinctively answer 
to the call, either in the loving memory of 
dogs who troubled their masters only in 
leaving them or in the proud ownership of a 
comrade that deserves equal praise. The 
book is attractive in form as in substance. 


Tuomas A. Epison. By Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 50 cents.—The True Stories of Great 
Americans Series can hardly present any hero, 
either of the past or present, whose life 
story will be more absorbingly interesting 
to boys than that of Edison. He was no 
saint and no model of perfection, and, thanks 
to the fact that he has been much written 
about during his lifetime, no biographer has 
felt himself under the necessity so to present 
him. The halo that encircles the memory 
of many a great man of the past had no time 
to grow before the story was down in print, 
and the result is the intensely human per- 
sonality which Francis Rolt-Wheeler has 
presented. Edison could have had no better 
biographer for the purposes of this series, and 
the book is interesting in an unusual degree. 
This series has especial claim on the attention 
of buyers of books for boys. 


THE Loc or A NONCOMBATANT. By 
Horace Green. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25.—Mr. Green, war corre- 
spondent of the New York Evening Post, 
limited himself as far as possible in his news 
letters from the Continent to descriptions of 
armies at war and people in time of stress, but 
his notebooks were crowded with personal 
experiences and observations for which the 
letters found small space but which deserve 
preservation. To the interest of these chap- 
ters the illustrationsadd much. Mr. Green is 
a competent observer and a ready writer. He 
has been careful to do full justice to the 
Germans for the treatment he received at 
their hands, and he has evidently striven to 
be impartial in his investigation of rumors 
concerning atrocities. 


THE THREE Tuincs. By Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 50 cents net.—That it is only people 
that count, not rank nor money; that God is, 
and that from the depths one may call upon 
him and be heard; that all men are brothers, 
and that love can still overcome the world, 
—these are the three things Philip Landicutt 
learned in his terrible, wonderful months of 
warfare. This is a story that will hold its 
place long after the war has ended, because it 
has to do with things eternal. Mrs. Andrews’ 
The Perfect Tribute gave her honor, but the 
new story proves that it will not stand alone 
as her masterpiece. This has been pro- 
nounced the greatest story the war has pro- 
duced. 


- Lert Tackie THayer. By Ralph Henry 


Barbour. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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emy, the boys who go there, and the story of 
their work and sports are all pictured with 
the spirit and the genuine understanding of 
boy nature that have made Mr. Barbour a 
most popular writer for young people. 


Scatty. By Ian Hay. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 75 cents net.—This 
“story of a perfect gentleman’”’ concerns 
the doings of an enormous dingy yellow 
dog, whose permanent aspect was that of a 
rather badly stuffed lion, instead of the 
imitation St. Bernard that had for a time 
been awaited. Excalibur (he rose from the 
bosom of the lake) was nevertheless a dog 


.to be loved and rewarded, and the part he 


played in an interesting love story is not 
his least claim to attention. That Ian Hay’s 
books are always entertaining everybody 
knows. 


Miscellaneous. 


The January instalment of Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s “‘Boy’s Life of Mark Twain,” running 
in St. Nicholas, will describe the great hu- 
morist’s early experiences as a printer, before 
he became a Mississippi pilot. One of Mr. 
Paine’s anecdotes relates how Clemens, 
by the favor of a November windstorm, was 
enabled to start off on his adventures down 
the river. Going down Main Street, Keokuk, 
he saw a flying bit of paper pass him and 
lodge against the building. Something 
about it attracted him and he captured it. 
It was a fifty-dollar bill! He had never seen 
one before, but he recognized it. ‘Troubled by 
conscience, he advertised it in the newspaper. 
“T didn’t describe it very particularly,’ he 
wrote later. ‘‘By and by I couldn’t stand 
it any longer. I felt that I must fake that 
money out of danger,’’ and he left for the 
South. Two new serials begin in this January 
number. ‘On the Battlefront of Engineer- 
ing,” in which A. Russell Bond, managing 
editor of the Scientific American, will review, 
month by month, such wonders of ingenuity 
and achievement as ‘‘harnessing a creek,” 
covering a “hole in a lake,” building a rail- 
road on stilts, and the like. Mr. Bond’s series 
will be told in story form. ‘‘Saved by a 
Camera” is the title of the other serial, 
which deals with the experiences of two 
American college boys within the lines of the 
French army in the early days of the present 
war. 

After this war the wealth of the world will 
have passed largely from the European conti- 
nent to America. Japan, too, will be left rel- 
atively much richer and stronger than before. 
The bearing of these two facts upon one 
another forms the subject of an article by 
J. A. P. Bland, entitled ‘‘The Far Eastern 
Problem,’ to appear in the January Century. 
Walter King Stone, the illustrator, says of 
himself in the same number: ‘‘In 1909 I met 
Walter Prichard Eaton, since when I have 
done little else worth while than illustrate his 
nature essays. I cannot think of anything 
pleasanter than living in an old farmhouse 
(near Falls Village, Conn.), with my nearest 
neighbor half a mile away, and having plenty 
of Eaton essays to illustrate.’’ Their present 
article celebrates ‘‘The Trees of New Eng- 
land.” 


The author of The Fall of Tsingtau, writ- 
ten by Jefferson Jones, and published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company ($1.75 net), is 
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a young American who lived for some time 
in Tokyo, where he was on the staff of the 
Japan Advertiser, the leading English daily. 
Through assignments to the embassies and to 
Count Okuma he had unusual opportunities 
for acquiring first-hand and important infor- 
mation, and with the exception of a military 
attaché he was the only American with the 
Japanese army at the fall of Tsingtau. Such 
records of a disinterested observer, partic- 
ularly of one who was able to understand 
the military operations and the diplomatic 
situation alike, are valuable for any one who 
wishes to understand matters of the Far East. 


Rev. Theodore Chickering Williams, a 
graduate of Harvard College in the class of 
1876, and sometime head master of the Hack- 
ley School and of the Roxbury Latin School, 
prepared, a few months before his death, a 
metrical translation of the Georgics and 
Eclogues of Virgil which has just been issued 
by the Harvard University Press as a com- 
panion volume to Mr. Williams’s translation 
of the Aneid. The price is $1 postpaid. 


Music Received. 


; From William A. Pond & Co. 

Morning Song. Song. By Frederik E. Blickfelt. 

Thy | hed Not Mine,O Lord. Sacred Song. By Eduardo 
arzo. 

Lady Mine. Song. By Frederik E. Blickfelt. - 

Night Song. Song. By Frederik E. Blickfelt. 

apg tre to Thee, O Christ! Anthem. By Eduardo 
Jarzo. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


This book was printed as a memorial volume 
to commemorate Dr. Clarke’s one-hundredth 
birthday. The sermons were selected from the 
large number of those which expressed Dr. 
Clarke’s spirit of hope, a spirit which never 
failed him in the darkest hours of life, and, 
therefore, may bring a little strength and com- 
fort to others at this time when hope, founded 
on faith and the Providence of God, is so much 
needed. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF LIFE 


SERMONS BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


The Joys of Christmas; A Happy New 
Year; How to Get the Most out of the 
Coming Year; The Transformation of 
Years into Life; The Genuine Prayer; 
The House of God and the Gate of Heaven; 
Homes in Heaven and on Earth; The Old 
and New View, of the Hereafter; Souls 
Already Risen with Christ; What God 
Gives He Gives Forever; From Faith to 
Faith; Man Doth not Live by Bread 
Alone; The Unknown God and the Known 
God; Be not Weary in Well-doing; Do 
not be Discouraged; Rejoice Evermore; 
All Things are Yours; The Unspeakable 
Gift; The Transfiguration of Life. 


NOT BEFORE PRINTED IN BOOK FORM 


PRICE, $1.00 (by mail, $1.10) 
ADDRESS 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Everywhere, Everywhere, Christmas 
To-night. 


Christmas in the lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine; 
Christmas where snow-peaks stand solemn and white, 
Christmas where corn-fields lie sunny and bright; 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night. 


Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray; 
Christmas where peace, like a dove in its flight, 
Broods o’er brave men in the thick of the fight; 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night. 
—Phillibs Brooks. 


Santa Claus on Strike. 


ELIZABETH WHITFORD. 


“Santa Claus has gone on a strike.” 

“He will not fill another stocking.”’ 

“No need to hang up stockings this year.” 

These dreadful headlines were appearing 
in all the papers, and the children all over 
the country had been crying themselves to 
sleep night after night. Nobody could tell 
how the story started, but the newspapers 
kept on printing it, and the children believed 
that they might as well not hang up their 
stockings. 

Somehow, in our office we couldn’t believe 
such a thing about Santa Claus. We were 
just perfectly sure he loved children, and 
we didn’t believe it was true that he would 
forget them this year, but we didn’t blame 
the children for feeling worried. 

So we decided to send a reporter to Santa’s 
home to ask him some questions, and we sent 
the very finest reporter we could find. He 
was one of those laughing, merry fellows that 
everybody likes. 

It wasn’t easy for him to get to the home 
of Santa Claus, up near the cold North Pole. 
He couldn’t go in a steamboat, and he couldn’t 
goina train. He couldn’t go in an automo- 
bile, and he couldn’t go on horseback. We 
first thought of reindeer and sleigh, but that 
didn’t seem a very good way, because there 
wasn’t a bit of snow in our part of the world. 
Then we had no reindeer and the reporter 
didn’t know how to drive them. Anyway 
he thought he wouldn’t like the rough-riding 
Santa Claus did, from ground to house-top 
and from house-top to ground again. 

“Santa Claus may be able to stand it,’’ he 
said, ‘‘because he’s fat and cushiony, but I 
want something comfortable and safe like an 
airship.” 

At last we sent for Admiral Peary, who 
knows all about the Arctic lands, and he 
decided an aéroplane would be just the 
thing. * 

‘*Because,’’ said he, ‘‘it will skim right over 
all that dreadful snow and ice, and will be 
out of reach of the polar bears, too.” 

Admiral Peary drew a map of the Arctic 
country and showed our reporter the best 
way to go, and told him about the food he 
would need. He even went with our re- 
porter to help him buy arctics to keep the 
frost-bite from his toes, leggings, ear-muffs, 
a-fur-lined overcoat, and the warmest of 
warm mittens. 

When everything was ready, the reporter, 
warmly bundled up, slung his camera over 
his shoulder, took his place in the aéroplane 
and started his motor, With a whiz and a 
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roar the aéroplane skimmed along and then 
began to rise gracefully in the air. 

The airship went so very fast that the 
reporter soon left cities and towns behind 
him. Before long there were even no farms 
in sight, and he flew for miles and miles over 
everlasting snows. Cold it was, fearfully 
cold, and he surely would have lost his way 
if the flickering Northern lights had not shown 
him which direction to go. 

So he was glad when he saw the glow from 
great factory chimneys ahead. He knew 
then he was near Santa Claus’s home, for 
Santa’s toy factory is the only factory in that 
great frozen land. 

Santa’s reindeer were badly frightened by 
the sudden coming of the aéroplane with its 
spluttering and fluttering. They lifted their 
heads and sniffed fiercely, then fled wildly 
in all directions. The reporter feared this 
would make Santa Claus angry, but the good 
saint did not seem to notice the flight of his 
swift steeds when he came rushing to the 
door to see what was happening in his front 
yard. 

Santa walked all around the aéroplane 
peering at it through his spectacles. Then he 
took his spectacles off and looked it all over 
again. 

“How does it work, young siani ” he cried. 
‘“Come in and tell me all about it.”’ 

So the reporter followed the jolly little 
man into a fine, warm office and answered a 
hundred questions. 

The young man was surprised at the neat 
and business-like look of Santa’s office. The 
walls were covered with shelves and drawers. 
In these were kept the records of all the 
children in the world, and the lists of the 
presents they wanted. The reporter read 
“ Asia”’ and ‘‘ Africa”’ on the cases at the ends 
of the room, and the longer cases at: the sides 
were marked ‘Europe’ and ‘‘America.”’ 
The sections were labelled with the names of 
different countries, and the shelves were 
marked off into States, counties, and towns. 

A young man was high up on a ladder 
putting away a letter from Cecil Coles of 
Evansville, Indiana (the letter told of all 
the things Cecil wanted to find in his stocking 
Christmas morning); and a pretty young lady 
was looking into an enormous book to find 
whether Cecil had been good during the year. 

Another young lady was writing an order 
on her typewriter for one thousand boxes 
of blue-eyed, golden-haired dolls, and ten 
boxes of brown-eyed ones. In a great room 
at the right, many workmen were making 
and marking wonderful presents; and from a 
doorway on the left came the steady hum of 
dozens of sewing-machines, as the doll-dress- 
makers busily made doll-clothes. 

When he found that the young man had 
come to interview him, Santa was delighted, 
and began to talk so fast that the reporter 
could hardly keep up with him. 

“Ts it true that you are really going on a 
strike?’’ asked our reporter. 

“Ves, I believe I’ll give up the whole job. 
Why, man alive, when I first promised to take 
Christmas presents to all the children it was 
hundreds of years ago. Of course I’m ex- 
pected to take them only to the children who 
believe in me, and when I began this work 
nobody believed in me outside of a little 
corner of Europe. Why, America hadn’t 
even been discovered. The little black 
Africans had never heard of me, nor the 
Chinese, nor the South Sea Islanders. Now 
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how many stockings do you suppose I must 
fill in New York alone? And just look at 
what the missionaries have done! They have 
told the little Japs about me, the little yellow 
boys and girls of China, and the brown 
babies of India. Now, thanks to Peary, I 
have to go to the North Pole; and probably 
there are stockings waiting for me to filleven — 
at the South Pole. I declare, if there weren’t 
fewer children in each family than there used 
to be, I couldn’t get around at all!” 

“T never did see how you could fill the 
stockings of all the children in two nigh 
the reporter said. 

“Oh,” replied the saint, ‘different coun- 
tries have different days for giving Christmas 
presents. In some countries they give them 
as early as December 6. Boxing Day, 
when they make presents in England, is not 
till the day after Christmas; and I don’t have 
to get around to France until New Year’s 
Day. Then, you know, when it is Christmas 
night in New York it is only Christmas morn- 
ing in China, and by travelling westward all 
the time I gain a whole day.” 

‘“That’s so, but I never thought of it be- 
fore,’’ answered the reporter. 

“But think of what the children as for 
nowadays! Why, in olden times some candy, 
a top, or a doll was all any child wanted or 
expected; but now they want coasters, pianos, 
doll cook-stoves, electric railways, and live 
ponies. I used to order china dolls by the 
dozens, and they all looked alike, so when- 
ever I saw a little girl’s stocking I could just 
reach back without looking and put in the 
first doll I got hold of. But now, bless you, 
every doll must look like its mother, so I 
must carry blue-eyed dolls, brown-eyed dolls, 
Japanese, Indian, and Eskimo dolls. And 
if I happen to forget what the young rascals 
asked for, you may be sure I hear of it!” 

“‘Come, now, there’s no one the children 
love so much as Santa Claus. I’m sure they 
are grateful,’”’ objected the reporter. 

“Grateful, humph!”’ sniffed Santa Claus. 
“Oh, yes, I know I get lots of letters before 
Christmas that begin ‘Dearest Santa,’ and 
give me a long list of the presents wanted 
and the address of the sender, but after 
Christmas how many write to thank me? Not 
one, I can tell you. Does any one when he 
has grown up offer to help me? Do the men 
who make autos and airships ever send 
me anything to get about in more quickly? 
Why, an airship is exactly what I need. 
That Marconi man is thoughtful, though. 
He sent me word the other day that he is 
working out a way tosend packages by wire- 
less. Think what a help that would be!” 

Here Santa was called to the telephone 
to explain an order for a new kind of snow- 
shoes that the Eskimo boys wanted. Back 
he came, however, full of more complaints. 

“‘Does any small boy ever write to me that { 
need not take anything to the poor little boy 
who lives in his alley, because he'll play 
Santa Claus for him; or does any little girl 
offer to take a single case off my hands? 
Why shouldn’t a Sunday-school class send 
me a note, saying that I needn’t bother to go 
to a certain tenement at all, because they will 
see that all the children in it get presents a 
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he hated to ‘0 Res and tell our 


tory 


they might as well not thang wp p the: ci si 


year, as there would be no jolly little 
saint to fill them! 

- “So,”’ questioned he, timidly, “you aren’t 
z - coming around this year at all? Is that what 
Lam to say to the children?” 

Santa stopped short in his stride. His face 
broke into a grin that crinkled it up into a 
thousand merry lines. His eyes twinkled, 
and, with a wink, he guessed that “they 
might hang up their stockings this year, 
anyway.” 

The much relieved reporter answered gayly: 

“T believe you were joking all the time, you 
old rascal. But I like your idea about others 
helping you. You needn’t come to my 
washerwoman’s little boy, nor to the janitor’s 
baby,—Il'll be their Santa Claus; and I'll 
get the reporters in our town to give presents 
to all the newsboys, so you can take them 
off your list.” 

“Oh, thank you,’’ Santa Claus burst out. 
z : “T shall certainly be grateful, for every little 

x helps. If each boy and girl who reads your 

interview would just agree to bring Christmas 
; cheer to one poor child, I should be so much 
a relieved that I'd be the jolly little man I used 
| _ to be, instead of a crabbed old party almost 


crazy with overwork.” 
The laughing reporter insisted that the 
“‘crabbed old party”’ was not so crabbed as 
he liked to pretend, and that he would prob- 
. ably be found filling stockings as usual on 
; Christmas Eve for many years to come. 
} Santa Claus, helping the young man into 
- his aéroplane, chuckled :— 
x “T don’t believe I’ll be found doing it, but 
I'll probably be filling them just the same.” 


3 How Brave! 


When I go to bed at night, 
You’d wonder that I dare 
To go into the room at all, 
If I told you what was there: 


There’s an elephant and a tiger, 
And a monkey and a bear, 

. A lion with a shaggy mane 

And most ferocious air. 


But I think perhaps my bravery 

Will not excite surprise 

3 When I tell you that their master 5 
_—_ ’ In a crib beside them lies. 

a —A. L. Bummer. 


Baby: A Christmas Story. 


i “Who will take baby out on the sunny 
yh porch for an hour this morning?” asked 
= he mamma the day before Christmas. 

“Tet Thelma,” said Margarita. 
“Let Margarita,” said Thelma. 
Thelma’ s older, and ought to.” 

_ “Margarita’s littler, and doesn’t have so 
much to a 4 


oesn’t one of my little girls love her 
enotigh to give him one hour from 


around Christmas, when we 
h to do,’ added Thelma. 

more, and presently the 
about baby, pas they 


didn’t think of him again until six o’clock 
in the evening. 

“Tt’s baby’s bedtime,” called. Thelma to 
Margarita, and they ran as fast as they could 
to get baby and have him hang up his 
wee sock for Santa Claus to fill. 

““Where’s baby?” they asked, their faces 
against a locked door, behind which they 
were sure their mamma was trimming a 
great Christmas tree. 

“‘T don’t know, and I am very busy,” 
answered. 

Away they scampered to the study; but 
there sat only papa, writing names for a 
pile of Christmas bundles. 

“‘Where’s baby?”’ they asked. 

“T don’t know, and I am very busy,” 
said papa. 

“How queer!” said Thelma, and away 
they ran to mammy, who was cooking good 
things on her shining stove. 

“‘Where’s baby?” they cried. 

“T dunno,” said mammiy, her white teeth 
shining. 

“Somebody always knows where baby 
is. I’m afraid he’s lost,’’ said Margarita. 

The children looked in all the closets, and 
under the beds, and into his own little bed, 
but baby could not be found. At last they 
sat down in the front hall. 

“He was the dearest, darlingest, loveli- 
est baby that ever was, and I just can’t live 
without him,” said Margarita. 

“Well, he must be somewhere, and I am 
going to ask Auntie Grace,’’ said Thelma. 
And the children put on their outdoor things 
and slipped out of the door. 

Their Aunt Grace lived only a few doors 
away, and they found her trimming the 
great front hall with holly. She looked 
smilingly down upon them from her ladder. 

“Auntie Grace!’’ they both exclaimed. 

“We can’t find baby anywhere!” cried 
Margarita. 

“And what shall we do?”’ moaned Thelma. 

“Oh,” said Aunt Grace, ‘‘I heard that 
you did not care to be bothered with him, 
so I gave him away this morning.” 

“Gave him away!” gasped Margarita. 

“Who has him?’”’ demanded Thelma. 

“Mrs. Hollis, who lives just around the 
corner. She is old and alone, and she said 
she would love to have him.” 

“Can’t we ask her to give him back?” 
asked Thelma. 

“She has to give him back!” added Mar- 
garita fiercely. 

“Vou may ask her,’’ 
away they ran. 

When Mrs. Hollis, with her kind, rosy 
face and silver-white hair, came to the door 
the children could only say :— 

“Our baby! We want him!” 

“T have a little boy here, but he was given 
to me this morning,’ said Mrs. Hollis. 

“‘He’s our dearest, darlingest! Will you 
please give him back?’”’ pleaded Margarita. 

“He must be a great deal of trouble,” 
said Mrs. Hollis. 

“Oh, he isn’t! 
we'll never, never think it again. 
we take him?” asked Thelma. . 

“Well, yes,’’ said Mrs. Hollis, and she led 
them into her room. ‘There lay baby rosily 
asleep in the middle of a big bed. Mrs. 
Hollis wrapped him in shawls and blankets, 
and set the coach out on the pavement for 
them. ’ 

When he was safe at home he waked, sat 


she 


said Aunt Grace, and 


We thought he was, but 
Mayn’t 


up very straight on mamma’s knee, and | 
pulled off his one-button shoe and his red 
sock. He handed the sock to Thelma, say- 
ing, ‘Up! Up!” 

“He can talk! He can talk! He re- . 
members what we told him about Christ- 
mas!” cried the children. And Thelma said, 
“Mamma, just this once may baby sleep 
in our room?’? Mamma said he could, so 
baby’s crib was moved in between the two 
little white beds, and very soon the three 
children were asleep. At the foot of Thelma’s 
bed hung a long black stocking, and at the 
foot of Margarita’s bed hung a shorter 
black stocking, and at the foot of baby’s 
bed hung the tiniest, dearest red sock that 
ever waited for Santa Claus.—A. L. Sykes, 
in the Children’s Magazine. 


Those Tasks. 


A farmer friend of mine has a boy of four- 
teen years, named Billy, who is like a few 
other boys of my acquaintance. His heart 
is heavy and a cloud immediately overspreads 
his mental horizon when he is asked to make 
himself useful. 

“Billy,” said his father one day, when I 
was at the farm, ‘“‘why don’t you go to work 
at that little patch of potatoes?”’ 

“Aw,” whined Billy, ‘‘there’s so many of 
them. I'll never get them hoed.” 

His father walked away, and I heard Billy 
exclaim in a tone indicating great mental 
distress,— 

“Tt makes me sick to think about those 
old potatoes!”’ 

“Why do you think about them, then?” 
I said laughingly. 

“T have to,” he replied dolefully, with a 
sorrowful shake of the head. ‘‘I’ve been 
thinking about them ever since I got up this 
morning.” 

“How long, Billy, will it really take you to 
hoe them?”’ 

“Well, at least an hour.” 

“‘And you’ve been distressed about it ever 
since you got up?” 

“Well, I—I”— Billy began to grin, took 
up his hoe, and said, ‘I never thought of 
that!” 

The potatoes were hoed in just forty 
minutes.—Golden Days. 


“Oh, mother, come quick!’’ cried little 
Bess, who had never before seen her small 
brother do anything but crawl. ‘‘Come 
quick, mother! Baby is standing on his 
hind legs.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. . 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed te meet 
constant demands for service. 
PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PRrEsIpENT, ENDICOTT P. my ok ss ange 
Cierk, REv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR 

Directors: Mrs. ‘Clara B. Beatley, ‘George R. Blinn, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 

George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 

man, Jr., Mrs . George T. Rice, William H. Sl ocum, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Willliams, M.D 

PARKER B. FIELD, GEnerat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Unitarianism in Foreign Lands. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The Christian Life informs us that the 
new Lord Mayor of Birmingham, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, enjoys the distinction of being 
the first occupant of the office who has been 
preceded in it by no fewer than seven rela- 
tives. At the head of the list comes his 
father, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, then his 
uncle, Mr. Richard Chamberlain, while his 
other relatives whose names appear on the 
mayoral records are the late Sir Thomas 
Martineau, Ernest Martineau, Sir G. H. 
Kenrick, the Right Hon. William Kenrick, 
and C. G. Beale. It is a question, too, if 
any Lord Mayor has had in the Council under 
his direction so many relatives, for in addi- 
tion to two of those mentioned above are 
Councillors Miss Clara Martineau, Mr. Byng 
Kenrick, Mr. H. K. Beale, and Mr. Norman 
Chamberlain. All the names here men- 
tioned are of the Unitarian household of 
faith. 

It is announced that the American Church 
in Berlin has elected as assistant pastor the 
German Fraulein Gertrud von Petzold, who 
was formerly engaged in a similar capacity 
at a Unitarian church in Birmingham. She 
is the first woman to be appointed to such a 
position in Germany. ‘The pastor is Rev. 
J. J. Dickie, a Scottish-Canadian, and a well- 
known German propagandist, who was sent 
on a lecture tour in the United States as part 
of the pro-German campaign. 

Some time ago we informed the readers of 
the Christian Register of the formation of an 
Egyptian Unitarian Association which sprung 
to life quite spontaneously under the leader- 
ship of Prof. Ibrahim Zaky in Cairo, a 
teacher of Arabic and other languages in the 
University of Cairo. This gentleman was 
brought up as a Mahometan, but by his 
studies emancipated himself from narrow 
sectarian interpretations of the Islamic faith 
and found himself in sympathy with the 
Unitarian principles of religion and _ life. 
Quite without any support from the Unita- 
rian churches of America or England, by his 
own generous and devoted labor he has 
gathered around him a little circle of ad- 
herents, English, Arabs, Egyptians, Copts, 
and others, and has been holding religious 
services in his house on Sundays and other 
occasions. He has been compelled to move 
to larger quarters by the increasing number 
of those who desire to listen to him. This 
has entailed additional expense. The war, 
too, has interrupted his activities, so that 
now the matter is permitted to rest until 
peace has been declared. Under late date 
he writes us:— 

“Most of my auditors, and among them 
Mr. Hylands, superintendent of way of the 
state railroads, have maintained that our 
holy religion has for its object to guide men 
to God, their creator, and to separate them 
from a political religion. If our Unitarian 
faith has a mission here in Egypt, and of 
true worship, they will not make of that re- 
ligion only another form of politics, which 
is the case too much with the Musselmans, 
and expresses itself in hatred against the 
Europeans, who are in reality their bene- 
factors. It is given to us to convert the 
believers of Islam, because it is very difficult 
for a Moslem to believe in the triune char- 
acter of the Godhead; but since he holds 


The Chisel tigate 
the central principle of Unitarianism, the] 
oneness of God, it will be easy to convert 
him to our Unitarian religion, which is the 
only religion for a free and spiritual worship 
of God, and does not interfere politically 
in the affairs of the country in which it is 
displayed. I hope that some of the great 
English functionaries among us will aid me 
in promoting our religion. I beg you to send 
me the Unitarian catechism prepared by 
William I. Lawrance. A single example for 
consultation will be sufficient. I find this 
mentioned in the Christian Register, which 
I read weekly with great profit.” 

Our faithful woman missionary, the only 
one sustained by the Unitarian denomination 
in foreign lands, or for that matter in any 
land, Miss Edith G. Pecker, writes very in- 
terestingly concerning her experience in the 
Far East. ‘The steamship on which she 
crossed the ocean carried one hundred and 
forty missionaries, both men and women, to 
their posts in various countries in the Orient. 
Contrary to her expectations, she was not 
ostracized because of her Unitarian faith, 
but welcomed very heartily into the con- 
ferences which were daily held on the vessel, 
and had many interesting conversations with 
the missionaries on the fundamentals of 
Christian faith and the best methods of pro- 
moting it in the Orient. This seemed to her 
to represent a new departure in the mission- 
ary spirit and belief. En route she visited 
Japan, where she remained a few days as the 
guest of Miss Hathaway, the temporary 
superintendent of the Blackmar Home, a 
Universalist settlement in Tokyo. ‘Mr. 
MacCauley was not there, to my regret,” 
she writes. ‘‘I will not go into a description 
of Unity Hall and its work, because you al- 
ready know about it. To me, acquainted as 
I am with missions, it was a pleasant sur- 
prise to find men of so fine a calibre as were 
the little group of native Unitarians I met. 
What will especially interest you is the talk 
which the president of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in Japan, Prof. Abe, had with me in 
an informal way about the women’s phase 
of the mission. If it were not for the fact 
that it would be a very lonely station for an 
American woman, and the more practical 
obstacle of lack of funds, certainly the time 
is ripe for a large movement in behalf of 
women in Japan.”’ Miss Pecker goes on to 
indicate the way in which this might be in- 
augurated, but confesses that the expense 
would be quite large, and for some years 
would result in a deficit to the mission already 
established. It would cater, of course, only 
to the better classes of girls, able to pay their 
expenses more or less, and in time might 
become self-supporting. “I told him and 
his friends.” she continues, “‘about our 
Women’s Alliance. They were all much im- 
pressed, and wished that a branch could be 
started in Japan. If a large room on the 
first floor could be used for the meeting of 
such an Alliance I believe that in due time 
it would have a very large membership. 
Now as regards the Institute of China here 
in Shanghai, I find the Reids a very charm- 
ing family indeed, and they are doing every- 
thing possible to make me contented. The 
Institute consists of a group of buildings all 
in a row and standing in a large compound. 
In one of these buildings Dr. Reid has the be- 
ginnings of a very fine Chinese museum. It 
covers two floors, and is full of paintings, 
porcelains, and embroideries, dating from the 


ing. is not being used at rene on account 
of the war. The fourth building, which is | 
apart from the others, is the home of the 
Reids.” Miss Pecker is devoting three 
hours daily to acquiring the Mandarin idiom 
of the Chinese language. She is teaching in 
a school of a purely philanthropic character, 
and supervises the English lessons. She 
does considerable visiting and helps the i) 
Reids in their missionary work. Just at : 
present feeling for or against the various : 
nations involved in the European war is h. 
very strong in Shanghai and seriously ham- 
pers any efforts of an international character. 

The Chinese call our missionary ‘Miss = 
Precious,” that being what her name signifies i 
when translated into Chinese. Dr. Reid 

writes of the pleasure it gives them to receive 

Miss Pecker as an assistant in their work. 

“We see her fine qualities as you see them, 

and are pleased that the Unitarian ladies : 
have done so much for the cause of liberal ~y 
religion and for our Institute in its desire 

to uphold liberal ideas. One of the very 
missionaries who had taken me to task for Re 
opening our doors to ‘renegade Christians’ ’ 
like the Unitarians, treated Miss Pecker 
most kindly, and expressed liberal ideas 
which seemed marvellous for him. Sunday 
afternoon at the first conference she attended J 
at the Institute we had addresses from two 
Moslems and one Confucianist in apprecia- 

tion of Jesus Christ. This was a good illus- 

tration of our policy. I have sent you copies 

of my three lectures on appreciation of the 
Unitarians and on appreciation of Jesus 

Christ by sceptics. I will have given twenty- 

one lectures altogether under the Billings 
Lectureship to which I was appointed. ‘They 

have been printed in both English and 

Chinese and have made quite an impression a 
here. I only wish they could exert a similar ; 
influence in the United States.” 


»~ 


Elfen Channing. 


Miss Ellen Channing died at her home in 
Milton, Mass., December 4, at the age of 
ninety years and three months. 

Miss Channing would not resent it if Te 
call to mind that she had an unusually win-. 
ning and lovely face with much resemblance 
to her distinguished uncle, Rev. William 
Ellery Channing, who was one of the most 
noticeably handsome men of his time. She : 
had an engaging personality, and a charm- — 
ingly musical voice which gave lively ex- 
pression to her ready wit, which, while al- 
ways brilliant, was never unkindly, but 
brought to the charmed circle of Miss eee 
ning’s intimacy an ever increasing host of — 
devoted and loving friends. Full of merry 
anecdote and incident of days long pai 
she was equally alive to the present, atde = 
enjoyed to the full the latest item of interest 


the village, or in the church and 
which she was ever faithful, and shi 
room ate a keen concern in the 


across the sea. : 

She was panto 
the nicest sense of in 
kindest of sweet 


ihe 


i ee 
> ae 
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oT et eee athiae generous in thought and 

_ purse, and punctilious to the last in her self- 
_ imposed contributions to endless benefac- 
_ tions which had won the interest of her warm 
heart. 

She constantly shared her carriage with 
those who had none, and enlivened each little 
_ excursion with the rippling flow of her bright 
converse and her unselfish cheer. She was 
fond, too, of young society, and little children 
from the byways and hedges were now and 
then invited for a ride. 

We can ill afford to part with such a friend, 
but let us be thankful that she was granted 
so long a life, to give enjoyment to the favored 
ones who knew her. Gut. oo 


Iowa Letter. 


After hearing candidates for a period of 
two months, the Des Moines parish selected 
as its leader, Rev. C. W. Reese of Alton, Ill. 

' He comes to a large opportunity and an in- 
telligent people, who will respond gladly to 

a deep and true spiritual message and the 
gracious spirit of devotion which we believe 
awaits them. 

Iowa bids him a royal welcome, and hopes 
his noblest ambitions will be realized. He 
may have some difficulty in finding all the 
people who attended church when he was a 
candidate, but he will soon be so taken up 
with his work and problems that he will 

r learn who stand by, and from these he will 
get inspiration and joy; and here is hop- 
ing that all the members of the Des Moines 
Unitarian church will prove themselves 
: ° “‘stand-bys,’’ and that Dr. Reese may be- 
come a power among them and in the city. 
P A little over a year ago the Davenport 
parish passed through the experience of hear- 
; ing candidates, and the choice fell to Rev. 
J. A. Kyle, and the Davenport people are 
proving themselves to be real ‘“‘stand-bys.”’ 
One of its members reports: ‘‘We consider 
ourselves very fortunate in securing Mr. 
Kyle, whose earnestness and enthusiasm have 
done much toward making us feel the need 
\ c of loyalty and service to the Unitarian cause, 
and although our church attendance is not 
¥ as large as we wish, it is good, and twelve new 
members were added during the year.”’ 

A bulletin-board has been placed on the 
outside of one of the business houses in the 
__ down-town district, across the street from 
---—-—-' the post-office, and the hoard is so arranged 
that a change of announcements can be made 
frequently. Statements of what Unitarian- 
ism stands for and uplifting sentiments ap- 
pear’ om time to time, together with the 

Toca m of the church and the hour of services. 
ey nulletin, which has attracted consider- 
pa able attention, is proving an excellent means 

col; te our work in the city. 


, which is proving a success. 
ub meets each month for a din- 
ich some man gives an address 
ollowed by general discussion. 

Women’s Alliance meets once a 
good attendance. It has a 
sixty. The Ladies’ Working 
ich for forty-four years had been 
ainstays of the church, has 
ne Alliance. ‘The usual work 


Alliance is the annual fair, which is held 
in December and is always a success. 

The social activities of the church consist 
of three church suppers in addition to the 
supper at the time of the fair. Supper com- 
mittees are divided into three groups, and 
each member is expected to give $1 or its 
equivalent toward the supper. In case the 
supper is called off, the group intending to 
give it turn their dollars into the treasury. 
A neat card is prepared monthly by Mr. 
Kyle, which serves as the monthly bulletin, 


announcing the subjects of the sermons, dates’ 


and places of Alliance, club, and other meet- 
ings of groups of workers, also a full list 
of officers, directors, and committees of the 
different branches of our work. The sermon 
topics for December are ‘‘The Value of 
Good Books,”’ ‘‘ What we know about Jesus,” 
“What Jesus knew about Himself,” and ‘A 
Religion of Affirmation.” 

The inlook and the outlook are good at 
Davenport. A wise prophet in our part of 
Israel once said to the writer, ‘‘Give me 
Unitarian logic and a Methodistie fervor 
and I will convert the world.” 

There is something doing in Griswold. 
This parish was born of the spirit, and came 
not out of the cold-storage plant. The fifth 
anniversary of the dedication of the new 
church was observed December 5, with a 
special sermon by the pastor, upon the topic, 
“The New Era in Religion.” 

Rev. George T. Ashley evidently preaches 
for an immediate verdict, an inherited virtue 
from his former religious associations, for the 
report is that eight people united with the 
church at the close of the sermon, making a 
total of twenty-three new members since the 
beginning of the church year, October 1. 

Liberal evangelism works, when the right 
kind of oil is used in the machine and the 
right spirit is in the wheels. Congratula- 
tions are in order for Mr. Ashley and his en- 
thusiastic co-workers. 

The attendance of the Sunday-school has 
increased fifty per cent. within the last year, 
but then we are not especially enthusiastic 
over that, for Christmas is near at hand; but 
the congregations have also increased fifty 
per cent. and continue to increase: the 
preacher talks about the Bible at the evening 
services with good interest and attendance. 

The ladies of the church held their annual 
bazaar December 4, and also served a sup- 
per, clearing about $240. A branch of the 
Young People’s Religious Union is soon 
to be organized. Peace, harmony, and a 
splendid spirit of co-operation prevail in all 
departments. 

No direct word has come from Lincoln, but 
an associated press notice announced that Mr. 
A. L. Weatherly of Lincoln, Neb., was to be 
one of Mr. Henry Ford’s guests upon his 
European peace venture. It will be a harm- 
less trip and perhaps a rich experience, even 
if no real benefit comes of it. 

Many people are of the opinion that Mr. 
Ford is all right in his motives and successful 
as the manufacturer of a moderate-priced 
and useful little automobile, but question 
his power as a diplomat or an international 
peacemaker. He may surprise us all, and 
then, he may be surprised. We are all neutral 
in Iowa, so far as possible. 

At Sioux City ‘“‘The Gospel of Non-resist- 
ance” will be the subject of the pastor’s 


sermon for December 26. This is to be dis- 
| cussed at the People’s Forum at the noon 


hour. The topic for discussion at the Forum 
on December 19 is ‘‘Capital Punishment.” 
Unity Circle and Unity Guild have just closed 
successful fairs. Prof. S. H. Clark of the 
University of Chicago read ‘‘The Melting- 
Pot” to an appreciative audience Friday 
evening, December 3. The annual hibernat- 
ing of the people to the Coast and South has 
already started. Seven families have van- 
ished for the winter, and others are soon to 
follow. RD. Vv. te 


Maine Letter. 


The previous letter from Maine started 
with the doings and activities at Houlton. 
This time it begins with the church at Kenne- 
bunk. First of all I must record our regret 
that Rev. Daniel Munro Wilson, who has 
served the church at Kennebunk since 1909, 
recently preached his farewell sermon and 
is about to take up work for the American 
Unitarian Association at Austin, Tex. Mr. 
Wilson’s work in Kennebunk has been most 
successful, and a large following there will 
greatly regret his departure for the new field, 
as well as many friends throughout the 
State. Kennebunk’s loss, however, will be 
Austin’s gain, for Mr. Wilson is an experi- 
enced exponent of Unitarian faith, and we 
have no doubt that the church at Austin will 
thrive under his wise leadership. Meanwhile 
the church has been active in many ways. 
It began the year with its accustomed energy. 
The Women’s Alliance held a neighbor- 
hood meeting in November, with a good 
attendance from the branches at Sanford, 
Portland, and Saco. This month The Alli- 
ance has held its annual fair, which has grown 
to be a town event, not only on account of 
the variety of attractive articles on sale, 
but for the brightness of its entertainments 
and the choice character and liberal serving 
of its suppers. During the summer months 
the Wednesday afternoon teas, given by 
The Alliance, measurably extended their 
fame. From Portsmouth to Portland the 
visitors and permanent residents dropped 
in from time to time to take tea, to enjoy 
the sociability of the occasions, and to look 
over the ancient church building. 

Passing down the coast to Portland we find 
the activities of the First Parish well under 
way, with enthusiastic support. The Alli- 
ance, the Men’s Club, and the Sunday-school 
are eall flourishing. The Young People’s 
Society has a class in social welfare study, 
using as a partial basis the Social Service 
Bulletins issued by the American Unitarian 
Association. Last August a group of women 
both in and out of the First Parish started 
to do some work at the parish house for the 
French Emergency Fund. ‘That work is 
progressing finely. The number of helpers 
has increased each week, and the garments 
and bandages asked for by the headquarters 
of the work in this country have been sup- 
plied. Other friends interested in the Belgian 
and Polish Relief Funds have met at the 
parish house, and the result is that the 
parish house is now the headquarters in 
Western Maine for all these committees as 
well as for the Italian Relief Fund. Supplies 
are received, sorted, and packed, and the 
following organizations have volunteered to 
take charge on stated mornings from 10.30 
until 12.30: Monday, the Housewives’ 
League; Tuesday, the Women’s Literary 
Union; Wednesday, the Civic Club; Thurs- 
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day, the Junior Suffrage League; Friday, the 
Boys’ Club. Organize a branch of the Belgian 
Relief in your town or church or school or 
club, and communicate with Mrs. Harry M. 
Verrill, First Parish House, Congress Street, 
Portland. The Calendar of the First Parish 
shows many interesting announcements. The 
Cheerful Letter committee have arranged a 
travelling library with suitable books solicited 
from friends in the parish. To distribute 
Unitarian literature, the Post-Office Mission 
Committee have arranged to have Miss Bea- 
trice Thorndike 
church at the close of the church service to 
pass out tracts. 

One of the most interesting activities of 
the Central Unitarian Church, Yarmouth, is 
the building of a new chimney, which will 
make possible the removal of the long smoke- 
pipes in the vestry, the abolition of a smoke 
nuisance, and the redecorating of the vestry. 
The chimney proposition is the work of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, raising the 
funds by a soliciting committee appointed 
by the president, Miss Elsie Wellcome. The 
committee sells bricks at ten cents a brick, 
and there is enough cash on hand now to goa 
good way in meeting expenses. The founda- 
tion was laid this week. In order to raise 
more money the Union gave a ‘‘Chimney 
Dance,’’ November 11. 

Sunday-school attendance has averaged 
forty persons. There is a system of rewards 
for perfect attendance. The New Beacon 
Series will be used as introduced first into the 
kindergarten class, which is large in propor- 
tion to the size of the school. 

October 24 was observed as Harvest Sun- 
day. The decorating committee adorned 
the auditorium with fruits, vegetables, 
leaves, and berries, and the vested choir, 
composed of eighteen of the young people, 
sang. The Alliance, without which nothing 
could be done here, conducted a Harvest 
Day, Thursday, October 28, preparing dinner 
and supper, and serving each meal for twenty- 
five cents. Financially the day was a success. 
In the interval between meals The Alliance 
held a special meeting, listening to two guests, 
Miss Noyes, parish assistant to Rev. C. R. 
Joy of Portland, and Miss Brown, the Maine 
director of The Alliance. Miss Noyes spoke 
upon the Tuckerman School, and Miss Brown 
spoke of the Alliance endowment fund, the 
need of co-operation, and the ‘‘ History of The 
Alliance”” by Mrs. Fifield. The Alliance 
has given two walnut offering-plates to the 
church, used for the first time October 31. 
The annual fair was held December 2 and 3. 

The Lend-a-Hand Club, under the direction 
of Mrs. Wallace Stoddard, had a party in 
the vestry, October 29. Twenty-six little 
people were present, played games, sang, 
carried out their own programme, and then 
had a delicious picnic luncheon. The Club 
had a table at the Fair. The Junior Alliance 
is to come together again and meet regularly. 
Mrs. Frank O. Wellcome, director, has plans 
which she is to work out. 

Yarmouth is alive, and very much alive. 
The society has visions of the New Hymn 
and Tune Book for the church. It will come. 
When the Central Parish starts for a thing it 
gets it. Plans are under way for organizing 
the “Blue Birds,” “Camp Fire Girls,” and 
“Knights of King Arthur.” 

Rev. George F. Pratt, minister at Sanford, 
writes that, in spite of business depression, 
which has affected the church as well as the 


in the vestibule of the|]- 
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town, things are moving along the right road. 
Congregations and Sunday-school are grow- 
ing. Mr. Pratt preaches twice on Sunday, 
and during November used as some of his 
topics, ‘‘The Burden that Sustains,’’ ‘‘The 
Greatest Question of the Ages: How An- 
swered To-day,” ‘‘New Life to Match Old 
Faith,” “‘Modern Thought and Religion,” 
“The Function of Doubt,” ‘Tolerance,’ 
and others. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The board of directors held their monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Tues- 
day, Dec. 14,1915. Present: Messrs. Brown, 
Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Elliott, Fox, Howe, 
Little, Richardson, Sprague, and Williams, 
Miss Bancroft, Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Dins- 
moor, Mrs. Lombard, and Mrs. Loud. 

The treasurer’s statement for November 


was -— on 
RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Noy; )00ES;..%0> .6ss dsectes $13,458.66 
From ‘GOnatOnS erect eects «s+ View ee. nee ae 2,862.51 
Bequest of Mrs. Almena J. Flint of Bos- 

ton, to create the Almena J. Flint 

Fund, on account. 1,050.00 
Unitarian Society, Brunswick, Me., to 

create the Sophia Snow F und ae, tk 6,500.00 
Unitarian Society, Brunswick, Me., to 

create the Brunswick, Me., F und, on 

BECOURE ease Betas.» iors. 0.0 .%ciS entiee ak 2,000.00 
First Unitarian Church, Oklahoma, 

Okla., additional to First Unitarian 

Church, Oklahoma, Fund.......... 3.80 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 

tion, for salaries of missionary minis- - 

Ler INCAMABU AS lakes cn sions. «Sees 243.07 
Foreign Relations, gifts . : 21.86 
Interest. . 40.38 
Income of invested funds ............ 8,836.24 
Investments, received for  reinvest- 

ment... 67,116.15 

Reimbursement for advances on Unita- 

rian Building Account............. 2.13 
Investment Church agama Loan 

Fund, repaid on loans. . 1,045.00 

$104,079.80 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary pet aie (societies, etc.)..... $4,427.71 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. 1,963.76 
Expenses of Unitarian Building. . 297.63 
Payments on account of sundry ‘trust 

FUNGS oe aa eines 00 sinus sales 0s 2,581.93 
Enyestiients iajrreerce:«:0:sis's ES aaa 8 46,226.25 
Beacon Manuals (on account of authors) 200.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries. . 75 
Teveatineee Church Building Loan Fund, 

Ree OE eee 2,000.00 

Cash on n bah OC SU EOIS Soca cttttatnes » « 46,381.77 

$104,079.80 


The committee on the Church Building 
Loan Fund reported the following loan: — 


First Religious Society in Newburyport, Mass... . $2,000.00 


The treasurer presented a report on the 
Church Building enterprise of the Second 
Society in Brookline. It appeared that the 
amount to be realized from the residuary 
bequest of Mrs. Mary S. Curtis was consid- 
erably less than was anticipated. -After dis- 
cussion it was 


Voted, To reaffirm the vote of the Board on May 28, rors, 
by which the Board appropriated, under certain conditions, 
the money to be received from the residuary estate of Mrs. 
Mary S. Curtis to the building fund of the Second Unita- 
rian Society of Brookline, and in addition to recommend 
that the committee on the Church Building Loan Fund 
loan to the society a further sum to bring the total amount 
advanced by the Association up to $10,000. 


It was also 


Voted, To discontinue the publication of tracts numbers 
16, 145, and rg5 in the Regular Series. 

Voted, To request the editorial secretary, in preparing 
the new tract catalogue, to rearrange the tracts in the fol- 
lowing series: A, Regular Series; B, Memorable Sermons; 
C, Historical and Biographical Series; D, International 
Series; E, Social Service Series; F, Religious Education 
Series; G, Church Efficiency Series. 
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Voted, To print in the Church Efficiency Series a tract 
entitled “Missionary Efficiency and Publicity Work, ”” by 
Rev. Edwin A. Rumball. 

Voted, That the publication agent be authorized to con- 
sider means of publishing a volume of “Prayers and Ser- 
mons,” by Horatio Stebbins, with the aid of persons or 
groups of individuals who may be interested in this enter- 
prise. 

Upon the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education it was 


Voted, To request Miss Frances M. Dadmun to prepare 
a manual for children eight years of age, to be entitled 
“Children of the Father,” and that the sum of $200 be 
appropriated as author’s compensation on the usual terms. 


The New England Committee reported 
progress in new missionary activities. It 
was then : 


Voted, To invite Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs of Marlborough 
to serve as field secretary of the Association from a date to 
be hereafter agreed upon. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To invite the following gentlemen to serve as 
special lecturers, either on the Billings Foundation or on 
the charge of the Special Mission account: on the Pacific 
Coast, Rev. Samuel M. Crothers; in Idaho, Montana, and 
Eastern Washington, Rev. J. H. Dietrich and Rev. Man- 
fred Lilliefors; in Colorado, Messrs. Bacon, Leavens, Snow, 
Perkins, F. M. Eliot, Sturtevant, and Maxwell; in Texas, 
Rev. George Kent; in the Pacific Northwest, Rev. W. D. 
Simonds; in Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, Rev. A. L. 
Hudson and Rev. R. E. Conner. 

Voted, That the income from the Minneapolis Free 
Christian Church Fund be paid as heretofore to Rev. 
Amandus Norman. 


Rev. E. Ethelred Brown of Kingston, 
Jamaica, was invited to appear, and spoke at 
length about the work in Jamaica during the 
past few years, and made an appeal for con- 
tinued support. It was 


Voted, To appropriate the sum of $250 for the work of 
Rev. E. E. Brown in Jamaica, of which $50 is for travelling 
expenses and the balance to be paid at the rate of $40 
a month for the fivemonths beg inning December 1, on 
the understanding that a volunteer committee of ministers 
will provide an equal sum. 


The appeal of the society in Randolph, 
Mass., was referred to the New England 
committee. 

On presentation of an appeal from Law- 
rence, Mass., it was 


Voted, To appropriate the sum of $50 to continue the 
work of Miss Anna B. Carter as parish assistant in Law- 
rence, Mass., for one month from January 1, and to refer 
this matter to the New England committee for further 
consideration. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.55 P.M. 
Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Notes from the Field. 


Jamestown, N.Y.—‘‘Our Young People’s 
Religious Union is more of a Junior Board, as 
our young ladies’ society, The Adelphians, 
carry on the work which most of the societies 
of some other churches carry on, such as 
charity work, visiting the sick, ete. In our 


Sunday-school our young people are trained 
in the leadership of meetings, as different 


members are required to take charge of the 
opening service. 
people or a number of them meet | 
Wednesday evening with the } poston an 
a study class.” 


Again, these same young — *, 


Feel? i boa oey 


Toronto, Can.—‘‘Kach year we contribute 
to the Central Neighborhood House for their 
work among immigrants. We also support a 
cot in the Sick Children’s Hospital here with 
$25 a year, besides contributing through 
other channels as our funds will permit.” 

Dallas, Tex.—‘We have held Young 
People’s Religious Union meetings every two 
weeks at seven o’clock on Sundays. Our 
first two meetings were on ‘The Life and 
Work of Martin Luther.’ Our third meeting 
was based on the life experience of the leader, 
as he had been brought up in a most ortho- 
dox manner and his teaching bothered him 
greatly. In fact, he felt the literal interpre- 
tation of orthodoxy to such an extent that 
he was in misery; this set him to thinking 
until he finally withdrew from the church. 
He wandered all over the world seeking peace 
in religion, never finding anything that 
satisfied him as much as the work in our 
liberal church in Dallas. There are many 
people in this section of the country that 
have had similar experiences. The next 
subject was ‘Immortality. Then came a 
Thanksgiving service, with special invitations 
to all the young people that are in any way 
connected with the church, and also to a 

_number of our friends who will attend when 
invited and urged to do so.” 


The President’s Trip. 


The president, Hon. Sanford Bates, recently 
spent a week or more around New York and 
Philadelphia, in the interest of the Union, 
visiting individuals, churches, and unions. 
He interviewed friends in Providence, New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Montclair, and Washington; and, as a result, 
more than one thousand dollars have been 
added to the $30,000 Endowment Fund, and 
more pledged. : 

In Philadelphia a most enthusiastic meet- 
ing was held on Friday evening, December 3, 
when the president addressed a goodly 
company of young people, hastily gathered 
from the three Unitarian churches in the city 
through the energy of a former director of the 
Board, Miss Waldie. The young people 
counted it a rare privilege to entertain a 
national president, while the president ex- 
pressed himself as highly pleased with the 
warmth and genuineness of the reception. 

Mr. Bates is especially anxious to visit 
unions or groups of young people as widely 
as possible, also conferences and gatherings 

_ of all kinds. He speaks on the Union,—its 
aims, aspirations, present state, and future 
outlook,—and he would like to visit person- 
ally every union in the country, were such a 
feat possible. Any one desirous of communi- 
cating with him may address him at Room 11, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 
On December 26, at the Sunday vespers 


held regularly in the Second Church, Beacon’ 


Street, Boston, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, 
_ minister of the church, will preach. 


ast Lexington, Mass., an application 
ertificate of commendation issued 
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by this Committee. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C. faynes, Robert F. Leavens, Secre- 
tary, 169 Prichard Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The American Unitarian Association and 
the allied societies will keep open house on 
the afternoon of Saturday, Jan. 1, 1916, from 
four to six o’clock, at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. The people of the Unitarian 
churches and the friends of the liberal cause 
are cordially invited to this informal recep- 
tion. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Peter Gannon, formerly of 
the Roman Catholic Church in England, 
an application for the certificate of commen- 
dation issued by this Committee. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Secretary, 169 Prichard Street., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


The speakers at the noonday services in 
King’s Chapel next week will be: Monday, 
December 27, Dean W. E. Huntington, 
D.D., Boston University Graduate School; 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Rev. 
Albert R. Vail, Unitarian church, Urbana, 
Il. (Mr. Vail will speak on the “‘Law of 
Prayer,” which he will take up on the three 
successive days, step by step); Friday, Rev. 
O. P. Gifford, D.D., First Baptist Church, 
Brookline. The Saturday services will be 
entirely ‘musical. On New Year’s Eve, De- 
cember 31, at 8 P.m., Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
associate minister, King’s Chapel, will make 
a brief address at the service, on ‘‘ The Last 
Night of the Year.” 


Meetings. 

New York Leacur.—The regular meeting 
was held Friday, December 3, at the Second 
Unitarian Church, Brooklyn. The president, 
Mrs. Walter U. Lawson, was in the chair, 
and gave an interesting account of her trip 
with the Unitarian Pilgrimage. Mrs. L. L. 
Cochrane gave an entertaining account of 
the Middle States Conference in Pittsburgh, 
at which she was a League delegate. Mr. 
James A. Fairley, the new secretary of the 
Middle States Conference, made his initial 
appearance at a League meeting, to tell about 
the need of money for a church building for 
the well-established society at White Plains. 
A collection was taken for this purpose, with 
a goodly response. The topic for the day 
was a conference on the question, ‘‘ What Use 
could your Committee make of an Ideal 
Headquarters?’’ Mrs. J. H. Ambrose for the 
headquarters committee led the arguments, 
and really summed up the case. She said 
that to have ideal headquarters we need 
steady growth toward such a place, and then 
pictured a four-story house made over, with 
large show-windows right on the street for a 
book-room, other rooms above for commit- 
tee-rooms, rest and reading rooms, one or 
two rooms for ministers wishing to remain in 
town over a night or so, and finally a large 
room for meetings or social gatherings. If 
such a place could be realized, then the 
League would organize its women so that 
two or three might be there each day as a 
reception committee to help make every one 
welcome. Mrs. Charles A. Nelson for the 


|religious news committee, Mrs. H. Arrow- 


smith for programme, Mrs. Emile Glogan 
for philanthropic, Mrs. N. J. Bishoprick for 
membership, and Mrs. William L. Sullivan 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Albert Lazenby is 16 
Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


pb Deaths. 


PEABODY.—In Colorado Springs, December 15, 
Charles B. Peabody of Philadelphia and Greenfield, Mass., 
aged 75 years. 


MRS. ELIZA F. TODD. 


Eliza F. Todd, widow of the late Hon. George E. Todd 
of Concord, N.H., died at her home on December 13. She 
was a lifelong resident of Concord, and a devoted member 
of the Unitarian church there, of which her father, Deacon 
Hosea Fossenden, was one of the original founders. For 
many years she was a subscriber and an interested reader 
of the Register. 

She cherished high ideals of life’s duties and obligations 
and always endeavored to be true to them. She impressed 
all who knew her as wise in her judgments, refined in her 
tastes, and loyal in her friendships. Her many friends will 
not cease to cherish her memory with lasting affection. 

w.L.c. 


P. H. COONEY, ESQ. 


In the death of P. H. Cooney, Esq., Natick has lost one 
of its foremost citizens. Mr. Cooney went to Natick over 
fifty years ago from Northern New York, and attended 
the Natick High School before going to the Allen School 
in West Newton and studying law. He opened a law 
office in Natick, and although he has always practised law 
there he has had an office in Boston many years. 

He married, in 1895, Sarah Allen, daughter of Nathaniel 
T. and Caroline Allen, founders of the Allen School of 
West Newton. 

Mr. Cooney was much interested with his wife in estab- 
lishing the Unitarian church of Natick, which after Mrs. 
Cooney’s death was built as a memorial to her. Mr. 
Cooney has always been a generous giver to this church 
and other organizations in Natick. 

He served on the School Board many years, has been 
president of the board of trustees of the Leonard Morse 
Hospital since it was built, trustee of the Maria Hayes 
Home for Aged People, and director of the National Bank 
of Natick. 

His fame as a lawyer has been widespread, for he was 
Assistant District Attorney of Middlesex County for three 
successive terms, and District Attorney from 1890 to 1894. 
For many years he tried cases for the West End Street 
Railway, the Boston Elevated, and the Boston & Albany 
R.R., and has been a commissioner on the abolishment of 
grade crossings for the Boston & Maine R.R. lately. 

The services at his home were conducted by Rey. A. 
Birks of the Sarah Allen Cooney Memorial Church, many 
of the best-known attorneys being present. His body was 
cremated at Forest Hills, and the ashes were placed on 
Sunday in the Allen lot in Medfield. 

At the Robert Morse banquet last week, a silent tribute 
was paid him by the five hundred gathered there. Mr. 
Cooney will be remembered always as a man of sterling 
qualities, sincere, loyal, generous, just, and able. 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Oemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements, 

CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 

Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 


Frank S. Waterman, President. 
oseph S. Waterman, Vice-President, 
Frank S.Waterman,Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


LADY FROM NORTH CAROLINA, for 

expenses, would accompany, as companion and attend- 
ant, person taking Southern or sea trip. References ex- 
changed. Address X., care Christian Register. 
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for extension and fellowship, all spoke of the 
better work that could be done with better 
headquarters, but urged that full use be 
made of the present building. In closing, 
after welcoming the League to his church, 
Mr. Little said that ideal headquarters was 
needed for appearance’ sake, as few things 
grow when hidden away. He also made 
a plea that somewhere in this ideal build- 
ing there should be a small chapel. After 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer the meeting 
adjourned to meet in the Lenox Avenue 
Church, January 7, at 11 A.M., when Miss 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse will tell of ‘“The New 
Note in Modern Poetry.” Kathleen Warren 


Harding. 
Churches. 


CARLISLE, Mass.—First Religious Society, 
Rev. Elvin J. Prescott: Early in December 
of 1914 Rev. Elvin J. Prescott preached as 
supply in the Carlisle pulpit. A few weeks 
later the parish met and voted to invite him 
to become the regular supply with the privi- 
lege of living at his farm in Hampton Falls, 
N.H. ‘This arrangement has enabled Mr. 
Prescott to give the rural problem a thorough 
study in his capacity of pastor of a country 
church and owner of a large farm which he 
personally conducts. The Carlisle church 
“is composed chiefly of well-to-do farming 
people, and the conditions are those of the or- 
dinary country town. The church building is 
a fine structure of the Colonial type, well 
equipped, owning one of the best church 
organs of its size in the State. The lower 
half of this building is used for town purposes, 
and is the place where the social life of the 
town centres. The problem has been to make 
this church society a prominent factor in 
the town’s life, the only other church being 
the Orthodox Congregational, with a small 
church building and a fairly active society. 
The aim has been to maintain the best rela- 
tions between these two parishes. Mr. 
Prescott conducts a truck-farm at his home 
in New Hampshire, which makes his interests 
nearly identical with those of most of his 
parishioners. At the end of one year’s work 
it is found that the congregations have never 
fallen below fifty and have averaged not 
far from seventy-five per Sunday. During 
this period people have come with more or 
less frequency from Concord, Bedford, 
Chelmsford, Billerica, Westford, and Lowell. 
The church has maintained a flourishing 
Guild, a Women’s Alliance branch, and an 
active Sunday-school. It has held its annual 
fair at which over one hundred dollars was 
cleared, together with monthly entertain- 
ments which have netted goodly sums. Owing 
to the activities of the collector, many new 
contributors have been added to the list. On 
August 27 of this year, by the invitation of the 
pastor, the parish visited his farm at Hampton 
Falls to inspect his crops, enjoying a bountiful 
collation beneath the beautiful maple-trees 
of the old homestead. Eight automobiles 
and a large truck brought sixty-two people 
over the forty-mile course from Carlisle. At 
this gathering there were professors from the 
New Hampshire Agricultural College, lawyers 
from Exeter, and a goodly number of the 
townspeople. After dinner, speaking was in 
order, and a general discussion of the rural 
problem was held. One notable feature 
of this occasion was the presence of a repre- 
sentative of the Lewiston Journal, which 
devoted a whole page to it, together with cuts 
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of the people present and the farm buildings. 
At the morning service at the Carlisle church 
one sees pews filled with whole families— 
father, mother, and children. On Sunday 
evening, December 5, through the courtesy of 
the president of the North Middlesex Confer- 
ence, the Carlisle parish was invited to join in 
the first of its “forward movement” meet- 
ings, which was held in Chelmsford Centre, 
the pastor of the Carlisle church being one 
of the speakers. The invitation came to the 
Carlisle people on Sunday morning, and at 
6.30 that evening six automobiles were en 
route for Chelmsford, carrying thirty people. 
During the year Mr. Prescott has driven his 
automobile from his home at Hampton 
Falls to Carlisle and back every Sunday, 
weather permitting. Being connected by 
telephone, he has been ready to respond 
at short notice to any needed calls of the 
church. 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. John B. W. Day: An interesting experi- 
ment to increase attendance and support 
has recently, at the suggestion of the pastor, 
been tried by this society. A committee of 
fifty persons was appointed to go out in 
couples and canvass not only the regular 
supporters of the church, but especially 
those semi-detached people calling themselves 
Unitarian, but not taking seats, or in any 
way aiding in maintaining the church. Mon- 
day evening, December 6, a rally meeting was 
held to hear the report of this committee. 
There was a large attendance. After a good 
supper the reports were given, showing that 
one hundred and eleven additional persons 
had pledged regular support, thus giving 
the society an added annual income of 
$850. ‘There are a few more reports still to 
come in. A happy evening was enjoyed by 
all the faithful workers and interested friends. 
On the previous Sunday a delightful vesper 
service was held, the first of a series to be 
given during the winter. Mr. Day’s sub- 
ject was ‘‘The Road to Christmas.’”’ The 
choir, which includes a paid quartette, 
and a chorus of about twenty young voices, 
all admirably trained, and led by Mr. Will- 
iam S. Allen, rendered three fine anthems. 


DunkEiIrRK, N.Y.—Independent Congrega- 
tion, Rev. H. J. Adlard: The third year of 
Mr. Adlard’s pastorate finds the gains fully 
conserved, and the church an increasing 
force, a respected factor in the community. 
A much appreciated visit from Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes last October, when he spoke 
to an audience of 300, on “‘ The Challenge to 
the Modern Church,” was not only a magnifi- 
cent effort, but also provided many with an 
opportunity of hearing for the first time some- 
thing of the liberal gospel. Following close 
on this Mr. Adlard has been giving a series 
of sermons, ‘‘Seven Questions on Jesus,” 
with congregations well over the hundred 
mark. ‘The most remarkable feature of work 
in this locality is at Fredonia, where, as 
outlined previously, Mr. Adlard conducted a 
uniquely successful mission last spring. Dur- 
ing the summer the Fredonia people formed a 
simple executive board of five, consisting of a 
retired ex-Baptist minister, a professor of 
science, a doctor of medicine, a lawyer, and 
a well-known business man, After consulta- 
tion, and securing some 35 subscribers, they 
invited. Mr. Adlard to conduct regular 
Sunday evening services in the Opera House, 
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which building they have now taken on a 
special leased price for forty weeks. The 
movement is advertised as “‘ Liberal Messages 
of Christianity.” The faith and wisdom of 
this step has been thus far more than justified. 
From September onward the congregations 
have averaged 120. One wild, snowy night 
it mustered 60, and on two separate occasions 
—one a lecture on ‘‘Woman, from Savage to 
Suffragist,” and the other on ‘Charles Dar- 
win’’—an audience of 300 assembled. The 
most encouraging thing is the consistency of 
the congregation. They are no longer curios- 
ity-mongers,—if they ever were,—but people 
who are dissatisfied with the old message, 
religiously homeless, and veritably hungry 
for the intellectual, social, and _ spiritual 
message. What the future holds as the 
outcome of this movement it is impossible 
to say, but it does show the glorious oppor- 
tunities on every hand awaiting daring mis- 
sionary zeal. Aside from the direct results, 
however, there is undoubtedly a beneficial 
reflex action on the Dunkirk church itself. 
It proclaims it a missionary church with an 
evangel for the age in which we live, and one 
that dares to think in terms of the future. 
Mr. Adlard has in view a similar six weeks’ 
mission on a week-night in the adjacent town 
of Silver Creek. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Julian R. Pennington: Though this 
church was organized by Mr. Pennington 
only two months ago, an average congrega- 
tion is from twenty-five to thirty, who are 
from the cultured homes of the city. Mr. 
Pennington has just completed a series of 
sermons, which has been a course in construc- 
tive theology and philosophy, on the fol- 
lowing subjects: “‘ Jesus the Man,” “ Prayer,’” 
“Let there be Light,’ ‘‘The Reality of the 
Spiritual World,” and “‘ Miracles and a Con- 
structive Religion.”” The twelfth of Decem- 
ber was Postage-stamp Day, when every con- 
tributor is requested to bring postage-stamps 
instead of money for the collection basket, 
and these stamps are to mail Unitarian litera- 
ture to every address in the telephone-book 
of Charleston. The minister of this society 
is also minister of the society of Huntington, 
W. Va., fifty miles south. He preaches in 
Charleston Sunday mornings and in Hunting- 
ton Sunday evenings, returning to Charleston 
the middle of the week. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks: The tenth anni- 
versary of the settlement of Mr. Wicks was 
celebrated the evening of December 11. Mr. 
Hugh McK. Landon presided and reviewed 
the history of the church for the decade, — 
showing the growth from twenty families to 
one hundred and fifty-eight, with an attend- 
ance rising from fifty to about two hundred, — 
during which time the fine new church has 
been built. Meredith Nicholson, the novel- 
ist, an Episcopalian, spoke of Mr. Wicks’s 
work in the city. He said, in his address on © 
“The Making of a Hoosier,” “Friend Wicks — 
reached us ten years ago from the Puritan | 
country, equipped with a Boston accent, a “ai 
moral purpose, and a stout pair of legs. 


the Hoosier dialect; the moral Laat 
put to work on this. lethargi . 


all of the activities of Indianapolis.” 1 
dent Samuel A, Eliot wa: t est of 
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1-| small girls. December 18, a Christmas tree 
and entertainment was given for them in the 
parish house. The Young People’s Religious 
Union has met each Sunday. 


MIppLEBORO, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Louis A. Walker: After an earnest 
widely advertised campaign that had its 
inception in the early days of last summer, 
the local Unitarian Forward Movement was 
launched December 5 and continued through 
Sunday, December 12. The movement was 
an earnest endeavor to put before the eyes 
of the people of the other Protestant 
churches as well as those of the local Uni- 
tarian church the plain facts concerning the 
Unitarian faith; and the attendance as well 
as the interest manifested proved conclusively 
that the Forward Movement campaign was 
not in vain. Meetings were held morning and 
evening, December 5, the opening Sunday, 
and large congregations at each session were 
addressed by Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
Mr. Lawrance is known and loved by all the 
members of the local society, and the mere 
announcement that he was to participate 
in the campaign-week services awakened 
considerable interest. Nor were his hearers 
disappointed, for his sermons were always elo- 
quent, straight to the point, and full of 
those vital truths essential to a Christian 
faith. Meetings were held each week-night 
during the campaign, and the pulpit was oc- 
cupied by Dr. Howard A. Pease, minister 
of the Unitarian church of Ithaca, N.Y., a 
long-time friend of the local minister. Dr. 
Pease was compelling, and his pleasing 
personality endeared him to his congrega- 
tions. His subjects were ‘Things that can- 
not be Shaken,” ‘‘ Can we still be Christians?” 
“Dare we be Christians?’’ ‘‘’ The Religion of 
the Mind,” and “‘ The Religion of the Cross.” 
Each subject made strong impression upon 
the minds of his listeners, and each night the 
attendance perceptibly increased. His con- 
gregations gained a deeper sense of religious 


Mrs. Sere "Holliday 1 repre- 
ed the women of the parish in an address 
‘omplimentary to Mrs. Wicks, entitled “The 

ly of the Manse.” The note struck in all 
a e addresses was the forward look. The 
Dk ae about the ten years past is their 


{ie 2 ee Wis.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. F. A. Gilmore: A small-sized scare was 
«felt: by the people when it became rumored 
that the United States Post-Office Depart- 
- ment might require our location for the new 
Federal | ‘Building for which Congress voted 

_ $500,000. The church property is contigu- 
ous to the post-office. However, nothing 
definite has been said, and nothing at all 
a ia in the matter. The fourth joint con- 
ce of Wisconsin Universalists and Uni- 

ha was held in the city of Wausau, No- 
vember 2-4. The pastor and his wife went 
s delegates from this church. Rev. E. C. 

: ith, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
“Conference, was present and added much to 
the value of the meetings. An impressive 
part of the programme was the ordination 
of two fine young men to the liberal Chris- 
tian ministry, Mr. Altenburn and Mr. Ald- 
ridge, both graduates of the Ryder Divinity 
School, Chicago (Universalist). The Wausau 
Church is Universalist, but some of its lead- 
ing families are Unitarian. ‘The new church 
buildings were dedicated at the time of the 
conference,—a beautiful church, a completely 
furnished parish house, and a parsonage 
built in the English Gothic style, grouped 
2 about a court. The whole plant has cost 
some eighty thousand dollars. A good thing 

has come out of the liberal conferences in 

this State. Nearly all contribute to a stu- 
- dent fund administered by the minister of 
7 the Madison church. Such a fund is gen- 
a ‘ erally furnished by the National Young 
| People’s Religious Union, but in this case 


3 ine the money is raised at home. Unity Club, truth and the profound meaning of a religious 
_ Composed. of faculty ae and students |jife Dr. Pease closed his work Friday even- 
ers” =e at the University, has held one meeting, at ing. Sunday, December 12, Rev. W. I. 


which Prof. Katherine Allen gave an illus- 
trated talk on Italy. The next meeting will 
__—__— be given to a discussion of the value of classi- 

eal learning. On November 28 eight young 
ie people, most of whom are students, came 

forward and affixed their names to the mem- 
bership roll of the church. One is the son 
of Rev. Walter F. Greenman of Milwaukee, 
who recently gave an able address before 
e€ Menorah Society (Jewish) at the Uni- 
_ December 8 and 9, The Alliance 
its biennial fair. Under the leadership 
. president, Mrs. E. W. Pudor, the 
ers have worked long and arduously 
ion. Besides the sale, the ladies 
incheon, a stipper, and a concert 
‘management of Mrs. Gilmore. 
ve hundred dollars were taken 
all records for church fairs in 
he new parsonage, the gift to 
f Dr. Charles H. Vilas, will be 
course of the winter. Dr. Vilas 
; ‘ch and the Unitarian cause 
ider great obligations. His 
f the parsonage and the parish 
to more than fifty thou- 
picoes ae do these at long 


Lawrance .again addressed congregations at 
two services. Preceding the sermons there 
were song services, led by Austin M. Howard, 
assisted by a large chorus choir. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Northside Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Charles E. Snyder: Public 
expression should be made of the gratitude 
among the members of this church for the 
visit early in December of Rev. Edwin A. 
Rumball, who, as representative of the 
American Unitarian Association in behalf of 
church efficiency and publicity, spent several 
days studying the local situation and diagnos- 
ing the needs of the organization. He con- 
ferred with the church trustees and with 
representatives of all the allied organizations, 
and met with the congregation in a largely 
attended meeting Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 7. The effect is most healthful. In an 
able, tactful way he got at the difficulties 
and entered into the hopes and fears of the 
people, and left behind him a pleasant mem- 
ory and a rich programme of suggestions. 
The trustees consider the experiment of such 
visits one of immeasurable value. It brings 
the churches more closely in touch with the 
Association; ‘it brings the congregations and 
the officers of t the churches to a clear sense of 
their weakness and their possibilities; it is 
likely” to sav many a decrepit church from 


death; it brings a new sense of responsibility. 
Mr. Rumball’s personality, clear vision, 
strong common sense, business strength, tact, = 
and leadership admirably fit him for this 
work. - 


Wo.Laston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The annual 
candle-light Christmas service will be held 
Sunday evening, December 26, at 7.30 
o’clock. A mixed chorus of fifteen voices 
will render ‘‘The Hope of the World,” a 
choral cantata by P. A. Schuecker. The 
chorus will be assisted by Miss Augusta 
Talbot, violinist; Mr. Sheldon Holcomb, 
baritone; and a girls’ choir of twenty voices. 
The public is cordially invited. 


Iffustrated Talks in Boston. 


For the benefit of the printing class at 
Robert Gould Shaw House, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow will give an account of the Unitarian 
Pilgrimage, and Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell 
will speak of the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
at the Second Church parish rooms, Mon- 
day, Jan. 3, 1916, at 3.30 P.M. It is hoped 
that the audience will stay for a social cup of 
tea afterward. The committee in charge 
are Miss Alice P. Tapley and Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee; and tickets at $1 each may be ob- 
tained from Miss Bradlee, 113 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


The Tuckerman Schiool. 


“What makes a Teacher?” was the first 
of the two valuable lectures given by Mrs. 
Grace E. Marshall on Saturday, 11th. The 
fact that the race looks instinctively to its 
teachers as it does to its prophets makes the 
first requisition in a teacher that of character. 
“What we are will speak more loudly than 
what we say.’’ In the background there is 
always an avoidance of sin, but also there 
should be present the avoidance of flippancy. 
The attitude of the teacher should be that 
his work is a daily offering to the Universe, 
and while he realizes his unworthiness he 
must remember that every task worth while 
is too great for the one who undertakes it. 

The call to teach is as essential as the 
call to preach, and the conviction of the call 
gives courage to go on. Every one who 
believes in teaching can make himself able 
if he will correct himself and learn and work. 
Endless determination and ever heightening 
ideals are necessary, but the strain of danger 
in this idealism is over-intensity, which is an 
obstacle to any artistic work. ‘The lighter 
touch and grace are as necessary in teaching 
older as in teaching younger children. Then 
the teacher must be a scholar with broad, 
deep, accurate vital knowledge that comes 
more from people than from books. A 
divine power for knowledge we can hand 
on. It comes not by instinct so much as by 
hard work. 

The lecture was brightened all the way by 
fitting illustrations, as was the subject, ‘‘ The 
Mystery of the Child,” which Mrs. Marshall 
so ably discussed in the second period. 

The six lectures have been inspiring to all 
who were privileged to hear them. 

School closes on Saturday, 18th, for the 
holiday recess, and begins Tuesday, January 
4, when Rev. William Channing Brown will 
conduct the devotional service. 
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Pleasantrics, 


Tommy: ‘Father, what’s the future of the 
verb ‘invest’?” Father (a Congressman): 
“Tnvestigation.”’—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


First Shopper: “It’s so hard to find just 
what you want.” Second Shopper: ‘Yes, 
especially when you haven’t the slightest idea 
what it is.”.—Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Twickembury remarked at breakfast- 


table, ‘‘I hear that young Pettengill is 
doing very well now.” ‘Yes,’ replied Mrs. 
Twickembury, “‘some one told me that his 


work is very meretricious.”’ 


He was wandering aimlessly around in a 
department store when the floorwalker ap- 
proached him. ‘‘Looking for something?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘Yes, my wife,’’ replied the man. 
“Describe her.’”? ‘‘Well, she’s a sort of a 
limousine with heavy tread, and usually runs 
on low.” 


“Tsn’t that a Bouguereau?’’ asked Mrs.: 
Oldcastle as they stopped for a moment to 
look at the new pictures. ‘‘Oh, my, no,” 
replied her hostess, “it’s a lion. But I told 
Josiah when he brought it home that it looked 
a good deal more like one of them things you 
mention.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“The late Julia Ward Howe once posed 
for me,” said a Boston painter recently. 
“But she hesitated a long time before con- 
senting to do so. To urge her on I said, 
‘Don’t be afraid; I’ll do you justice, madam.’ 
‘Ah,’ she answered, ‘it isn’t justice I ask for 
at your hands; it’s mercy.’”’ 


The workman was busily employed by 
the roadside, and the wayfarer paused to in- 
quire, “‘What are you digging for?’’ The 
workman looked up. ‘‘Money,”’ he replied. 
“Money! And when do you expect to strike 
it, my good man?” ‘On Saturday!” replied 
the other, and resumed operations. 


Patriotic Belligerent: ‘‘How are you going 
to describe and comment on this affair?” 
Press Writer: ‘‘I am going to tell all im- 
portant facts and put the blame where it 
belongs.” Patriotic Belligerent: ‘‘ There! 
I knew all the time that you were bitterly 
prejudiced against us!’’—Longville Leader. 


William Dean Howells told this story of a 
New England clerk: ‘‘In a New England vil- 
lage I entered the main street department- 
store one afternoon and said to the clerk 
at the book counter, 
the letters of Charles Lamb.’ ‘Post-office 
right across the street, Mr. Lamb,’ said the 
clerk, with a naive, brisk smile.’’—J/lustrated 
Sunday Magazine. 


Lord Rosebery, according to the Gem, once 
mentioned to Dr. Creighton that there were 
times when he could not sleep. The bishop 
replied: ‘Well, my lord, I never suffer from 
sleeplessness, I can assure you. Whenever 
I feel weary I begin to read a sermon; and 
I am ‘off’ in a very few seconds.” 
my lord,’ replied Lord Rosebery, ‘ 
evils I think I will choose the least. Much 
rather would I go without sleep than read a 
sermon!” 


Picking her way daintily through the 
locomotive works, a young woman visitor 
viewed the huge operations with awe. Fi- 
nally she turned to a young man who was 
showing her through, and, pointing, asked, 
“What is that big thing over there?”’ ‘“‘That’s 
a locomotive boiler,” he replied. She puck- 
ered her brows. ‘‘And what do they boil 
locomotives for?” ‘Io make the locomo- 
tive tender.” And the young man from the 
office never smiled. 


‘Let me have, please, |. 


The Christian Register 


LADIES’ GOWNS, 


L.P. HOLLANDER & CO 


202 Boylston Street 
Boston 


Announce that their 


GREAT ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE 


will begin 
Monday, December Twenty-seventh 


COATS, FURS, MILLINERY, UNDER- 
WEAR, MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S AP- 
PAREL, MEN’S and BOYS’ CLOTHING 


SUITS, WAISTS, 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents 


272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 


PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 
For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


SS 


Pine STEPHENSON Underground 
tran ZAIN ease Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. ; 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C.H. SrepHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervisio: 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects, 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully bow i 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. i 
Individual and pleasing personality cultivated. Girls taught how to study. Each per is 
shown her relation to society and is influenced to enjoy leisure in good books art. 


English, mode mbescuages: college entrance certificate, art and 


course. 26th y 
SCHOOL oF F HOUSECRAFT opens Oct. 6. 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., 


Eight, resident sft in separate house — 
conduct household under trained teachers. Address the Princi : 


MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B. 


music. Full hamasholil arts 


